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THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT AND 
DISSENTING TRUST-DEEDS. 


Ovn readers will find in our columns of Oorre- 
spondence” two letters on the above subject— 
one from the Rev. W. Kirkus in explanation of 
what he had said at a conference of young men, 
held at Hackney last week in connection with 
the Liberation Society, about a certain descrip- 
tion of trust-deeds of chapels, and the other 
from the Rev. Henry T. Robjohns, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, animadverting upon that “kind 
of talk,” as having nothing to do with the ques- 
tion of a Church Establishment. We respect- 
fully ask permission of both the writers to avail 
ourselves of their communications with a view 
of making a few remarks upon the subject- 
matter to which they refer. 


The unavoidable brevity of our report of the 
discussion which followed the Rev. E. White's 
admirable address to the conference at Hackney 
may very probably have placed Mr. Kirkus at 
some disadvantage and given to his observations 
an air of abruptness and a semblance of irrele- 
vance which did not attach to them when spoken. 
We do not, however, discern the inexpediency 
of making reference at such meetings to 
collateral topics which show that the main ques- 
tion under discussion suggests lessons we might 
do well to take home to ourselves. Much, of 
course, will depend upon the purpose for which, 
and the spirit in which, such references are made. 
But we submit, that the utmost freedom con- 
sistent with orderly interchange of thought, has 
been and shouldcontinue to be the recognised rule 
at these conferences. Young men who are pre- 
paring themselves to enter upon and take part 
in the great controversy which is designed to 
fix the proper relations of civil law to religious 
institutions, may have their attention usefully 
directed to all, even the outlying, phases of 
the question. If it be not done by those who 
agree with them in principle, it will, assuredly 
at some stage of the controversy, be done by 
Opponents. They will need to exercise to the 
utmost the faculty of thinking with accuracy, 
and of distinguishing between things that differ, 
and whoever gives them a fair opportunity of 
doing this, is,so far as the act is concerned, 
entitled to their thanks. 


Trust-deeds of chapels, framed for the purpose 
of perpetuating certain modes of worship and 
the teaching and profession of certain theolo- 


gical doctrines, resemble civil establishments of | 


religion in some particulars, but not at all in 
others. The agreement between them extends 
over a comparatively narrow area, the disagree- 
ment over a very wide one. Both originate, as 
it appears to us, in the same mistaken notion— 
both operate in the same direction—but it can 
hardly be maintained that all the evil elements 
of an establishment are to be found in doctrinal 
trust-deeds. There is, undoubtedly, a relation 
between the two instruments, but they must not 
be confounded one with the other. 

Let us see wherein they show a resemblance, 
and wherein they evidently differ. 

They are alike in these respects. Each 
assumes a certain view of Divine revelation to be 
the absolutely true one—not merely true ac- 
cording to the best of our spiritual perception— 
not true only in the light under which we con- 
template it, and capable of being seen in a some- | 
what different aspect when more light shall be 
thrown upon it—but absolutely and unalterably 
true, irrespectively of any new relations in which 
it may be found to stand to other departments 
of truth, independently of any improved pro- 
cesses which may hereafter be employed in the 
elucidation. of truth, and without taking into 
account the finite and therefore fallible powers of | that 
human nature. Then again, each derives ite chief 
motive from a distrust in the vital and repro- 
ductive energy of these absolute traths. They 
are certainly of God, and because they are cer- 
tainly of God, they ought to be represented by 
the churches—but, although of God, they are 
‘hardly to be trusted quite alone, and without 
visible support amongst men. It is therefore 
deemed an act of piety to give them a legal 
status, which, in the case of trust-deeds, is done 
by associating them with tangible property—a 
building for worship and teaching, and here and 
there an endowment.* Lastly, both make 
their ultimate appeal to the civil magistrate as 
against doctrinal change—both carry their pleas 
in opposition to innovators into the same courts, 
are judged by the application to them of the 
same rules of law, and are protected in their 
rights by the same sword. 

Let us now note the principal points of dif- 
ference between the two methods of securing 
the transmission of the theological conclusions 
of one age to remote generations. Mr. Rob- 
johns has tersely put them in his letter. Sill 
there are some phases of the Establishment 
question to which he has not alluded, and 
which cannot, we think, be discovered in doc- 
trinal trust-deeds. That the subject may come 


No one who has been accustomed to read the Von 
conformist will imagine us to approve of this artificial 
method of handing down theological beliefs to — 
It has always been condemned in these columns. 
nigh twenty years we thus wrote on the 4 

— * It is at once peinfal and —- to observe the 
extremely pious uobelief with which the generality of 
religious men, including the large majority of the dis- 
ciples of willinghood, set about arrangements for giving 

tuity to their sentiments. Posterity, they seow 
to fear, will have no chance of knowing the form and 
structare of the fly, unless a fly in amber is bequeathed 
to them. Their form of faith must be engrossed on 
parchment deeds, and must go down to fature — 
tions preserved by something more trust worthy ite 
own essential vitality. They will encase it in legal 
caveats and provisions—affix it to brick walls or a 
it to endowments—hide it from peril in forms of sub- 
scription—crystallise it in catechisms—and in ways 
which expose both it and them to reproach and con- 
tempt, invoke civil law to watch over its destiny henos 
religions opinions PF peg Bes > oe oe to pase tha 
religious ns of a bygone age, have, in our own 

e, become wards in Chancery ; and errors which in- 
— light bas driven from every intelligent mind, are 
petrified into lifeless and forms by th 
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“ authorised" church—and none of us can affect 
ignorance of the force with which the appeal in 
that shape presses upon the vast 

a trust-deed of a chapel 
no such sanction. It n | 
the will of the contributors. It involves no one 
else in responsibility. It gives no additional 
authority to the doctrines it is designed to sup 
port. 

2. Another main objection to a Church 
Establishment is that it subordinates religious 
machinery to political control. What the State 
endows the State must practically pre. 
Hence a political Sovereign, a political 
ture, and a political administration, wholly dis- 
qualified as any or all of them may be, must 
assert predominance in the management of 
Church affairs. A trust-deed leads to no such 
anomaly. 


3. A Church Establishment, being nationally 
endowed, largely displaces the action of 
spontaneous liberality and effort, the necessary 
means of religious life and growth to Christian 
Churches—and substitutes for it a provision 
which represents nothing, and nurtures nothing, 
but the supremacy of the law. A mere build- 
ing for worship, secured by a trust-deed, to the 
exclusive use of this or that section of the 
religious community, can hardly be said to have 
this effect—or, if to a very imperceptible extent 
it have, it is not because its conditions are more 
or less narrow and intolerant. 

The essential distinction appears to be this 
—that in the case of a trust-deed a man defines 
what shall be the object to which his money 
shall in fature be appropriated, and calls in the 
aid of law to see that his intention is carried 
out. The whole matter is private. Whether 
law should give him the facilities he requires, is 
worth serious consideration. We are of opinion 
that it should not. But in the case of a Church 
Establishment the nation is the sole agent— 
the nation, comprehending all the individuals of 
which it is composed, speaking in their art 
using their influence, employing their prc 
acting on their responsibility, and ut 


Church, endows it, manages its 
laws with reference to it, and uses it 
temporal power in support of it. The ong: 
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other is a national blunder originating in law, | 


Let us put an end to the last, and we shall very 
likely go on to legislate more wisely in respect 
of the first. But let us not confound the two 
evils. They rese i 

minor respects 7) 

they differ imme 
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Somz months since, a stir was excited in ecclesias- 


tical circles by the proposal to comprehend the Wes 
leyans in the Established Church. Notwith- 


standing the remarkably. small encouragement | on 


hich- was- then given to members of the Estab- 
nn to" revive. this subject, it is 

r brought before the meeting of Convoca- 
Man at York,..: Yorkshire is one of the strongholds 
of | m, and there its work has been more 
of It than in any other part of the United 
madom. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
thern Churchmen should wish to appropriate 
his work to themselves. How delightful it would 
be if the Establishment, in that quarter, could double 
1 numbers and treble its efficiency by quietly absorb- 
ing the Methodista! And some sanguine persons 
are really. of-opinion that the thing can be done! 
The Guardian has again opened its columns to a dis- 


prise is a Mr. Medd, who has found several supporters 
| as ardent as himself. Thus, the Rector of 
| on hopes that enthusiasm on the question 
Will, spread, and that Wesleyans will feel that they 
6 b gladly welcomed if they will only “ return to 
and place themselves under Episcopal 
ty. The Viear of Dymock has taken the 
trouble to draw outa minute scheme of reconciliation, 
und the Incumbent of St. John’s, Middlesborough, 
has fiamed a petition having reference to the return 
of all Nonconformists to the Church. We cannot 
eltegether ridicule these men. They are very good- 
Jearted,.so:far as sentimental good-heartedness goes, 
Dut they are also very weak-headed. The petition is 
@ fair specimen of their character and their capa- 
bilities :— . 
ine humble petition of the undersigned (clergy or 


: > na stop 28 
ligious ep: whereby are separa 
— one another in . aots of vee | 
2. That, according to Holy Soripture and primitive 
nothing was required for union a 
| ul ism, the reception of the Holy 
‘anion, and the Orevds of the Univer- 
nal Church. 


Y titioners therefore pray that your honourable 
house would pleased to take some steps for the healing 


be 
ye 37 on spoon to unity, based on the grounds above 


2 of your honourable 
onconformists on the terms of 
the way whereby the ministers of 
bodies may be brought into 
nd uz the clergy of the Church, 
2 your petitioners will ever pray, xo. 

As before, however, the Wesleyan organs turn— 
and very reasonably so—the deafest of ears to all these 
1 w. The Watchman concludes a drastic article 
‘Gn the following words: Let it be considered that, 
u quarter of a century ago, Ritualism had scarcely 
left ite cradle, and that Rationalism was only moving 
{mi the dark. Already, however, the Methodist Con- 
ference felt bound to say, ‘We deeply condemn and 
deplore the alarming departure from the truth of the 
Gospel in doctrine, and from its godly simplicity in 
divine worship and ecclesiastical observance.’ If the 
Methodist Conference was constrained, even at that 
time, to speak in such terms of the Established 
| po ar, what language must it, in Christian fidelity 

nd self-consistency, employ, after the alarming de- 
velopments of succeeding years, if from the same 
Ohuroh it should receive a proposal for union in some 
gabordinate relation, and on the ignominious terms 
of: ite: ministers submitting to re-ordination by 
Anglican prelates, and its sanctuaries being ‘ duly 
consecrated.’ and licensed in order to their use as 
chapels-of-ease to the parish churches ? 

Will not some men give these excellent clericals 
the hint that before seeking denominational aggran- 
disement they had better seek justice and real 
charity? They are shooting at the moon when they 
might be employed in cultivating their own flocks 
and their own hearts. 

Another topic has relation to this. A good deal of 
capital is being attempted to be made out of the appa- 
rent identification of Irish Primitive Wesleyans with 


rey 


committee 
N 


the Established Church of Ireland in the new move- i county where Episoopacy does not exist, he 
i b 


ment for the protection of the privileges of that 
Ohurch. We are glad to see a correspondent of the 
Dublin Freeman, Mr. Mowatt, exposing this fallacy. 
Mr: Mowatt is anxious that the English and Scotch 
ij tai | agli 


public should be accurately informed on the point. 
He therefore writes as follows :— 


It is necessary, for the’ keepius the Methodist 
4 — fairly Ae EE hile matter, that your 
read 


ers and the English and Scotch public should know 


ho and what 'rimitive Wesleyan Methodists are. 
They have 25 elites except in Ireland; they have 


congregation ig any other 


pwert of John Wesley, A. M., asa ater’ of bbe 

li rch. hey do not allow their 
ree sh age styled Rev.” nor called Minis- 
ters,” though the Mail and Express desiznate them 
with both titles to suit the present purpose of blindplay 

taiders, Their titles are plain Mr.” and“ Preachers, 

not Rev.” nor Ministers.” They do not baptize nor 
marry, nor administer the Lord’s Supper. They go to 
the Bstablished Church for these ordinances of reli on. 
They teach that it ie the ‘ordained minister” of the 
parish church who alone is entitled to administer these 


rites; and their“ ers receive no form of ordina- 
tion, and are nly reckoned by their own rules as jay- 
men and mem of the Esta K 
— — u e en ng enen 

sorge’s-street, Dublin, their president 
and all the ” a eee 
Lord’s Supper, Bride’s parish chure sccording 
toad tinet — on of their body. Their preachers, 
too, in filling up their census returns 


of 1861, gave the 
folfo ans wern:— What is 


wi our occupation?” 
% Methodist Preacher.” What is your ion?” 


“ Established Church.“ 

These people are not to be confounded with the 
Primitive Methodists” of England. They are not 
Methodists in any modern sense. They occupy 
exactly the same position that John Wesley and his 
followers ocoupied in the last century. They have 
not left the Ohurch at all, and have no separate 
ecclesiastical status. 

We are not altogether surprised to hear that there 
is a good deal of dissatisfaction in the Free Church 
of Scotland with the present position of the union 
movement. Dr. Bonar, one of the most eminent of 
the ministers of that Church, has now given notice 
of a motion for the discontinuance of the negotiation 
for union, on account of the serious dissension its 
prosecution is producing in the Free Church, and the 
probable danger of its issue compromising her dis- 
tive principles.” This enlightens us as to the fact 
that, some at least, in that body are prepared to 
throw over the doctrine of State Endowments—that 
being the only distinctive principle which is in 
danger of being compromised. We are glad to hear 
this much, and we have not the smallest doubt that 
danger in this direction will increase, Why even 
Wealeyans,.as we have just seen, do not stand still, 
and now. Dr. Bonar expects Scottish Free Churchmen 
to be behind Wesleyans! We commend our United 
Presbyterian friends in Scotland, as their wisest 
policy, and as the best service which they could 
render to their principles and ours, to make more 
and more prominent their anti-State-Church views. 
When the enemy is giving way, charge down upon 
him with renewed vigour. 

Such a charge has been made at Greenock. It 
has been proposed to grant fifty pounds per annum 
from the public funds of that town to the increased 
endowment of one of the parish churches, Now, 
the Established Church in Greenock does not in- 
clude one-third of the population, and it is not at all 
surprising that the other two-thirds should object 
to an increase of taxation for the support of the 
Church from which they dissent. A public meeting 


Seat Great 


‘grant. We donot wonder at reading the expressions 
of surprise at the coolness of the members of the 
Establishment, and the vigorous denunciations 
which were levelled against that most contemptible 
of all the State-Churches. One would have thought 
that Scottish Establishmentarians would have been 
glad to keep their existence as quiet as possible, and 
not to provoke attention to their position. 
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THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 
YOUNG MEN’S CONFERENCE AT WOLVERHAMPTON. 


A conference in support of the objects of the 
Liberation Society was held at the Exchange, 
Wolverhampton, on Thursday week. It was convened 
by the local Young Men’s Auxiliary which was 
formed in October last, soon after the meeting of the 
Church Congress in that town. About 650 persons 
were present, including many of the neighbouring 
ministers and influential laymen. Councillor BANTOCK 
presided and opened the proceedings by a speech, in 
the course of which he said :— 


owed. pri 

ound on 

land, a country governed by the same 
pacy is established and Presby- 
Dissent ; so he was driven to this 


as a good Soo ohman, by law, he must be one thing, and 
as a good 7 


70 ii . * LV: 
: he Rev. W.“ 
tion, which was to the effect that the conference, 


has therefore been called, to protest against the | Par 


y law he must be another thing, | 


|(Applause.) Now, though Mr. Disracli had managed 


to change faces in the short journey from England to 
Scotlan en petel Pg did not think an Englishman 
or a Scotchman could be honest if he changed faces in 
so short a time, and yet people would be at an 
1 in this dilemma unless the principles of th 
ety were carried out. ) Many English. 
men who had not been in Soytland, and maoy Sootoh- 
men wi t been’ in England, were unaware of 
a ane * grea con i that there were 
| aware of the in- 
blished Church, 


“a 


‘ } 
„Cava moved the first resolu- 
considering the connection of the Church with the 
State unscriptural, detrimental to the interests of 
religion and unjust, pledged itself to employ every 
constitutional means to obtain religious equality for 
all denominations. It was seconded by the Rey. 
W. H. Charlesworth. 

The Rev. Epwarp Wurtz, of London, in supporting 
the resolution said that the Tories having carried a 
Reform Bill, they need never despair. They did not 
know how soon they might win. He believed there 
was more hope now of arousing the country on this 
question than there had been at any time since the 
Reformation. 


The state of Ireland was calling the attention of all 

the leading statesmen and of all the leaders of eoclesias- 
tical thought to the question, and such was the state of 
the country, and so awful and imminent were the 
dangers to Irish society, that even the clergy of the 
English Church were beginning to admit that a speedy and 
radical change must be made. He was at a dinner 
some time ago, and some excellent specimens of - 
working London clergymen being present, he raised the 
question of the Irish Charch, and they said one and all 
—and they were not remarkably Low Churchmen—“ It 
is a shameful injustice, and must come down ; it cannot 
stand, because it is an injustice.” 1 When 
London clergymen spoke like that, he must not be told 
that the Liberation ty wa: engaged in 2 
work, especially as he learned that their was 
rapidly spreading among their body. 
After discussing at some length the Irish Church 
question in its social and moral bearings, the 
speaker contended that real Protestantism would 
gain by the removal of that grievance. Let the 
nation, he said, speak out with determination at the 
present time, for it was only by so doing that the 
Government would receive support adequate to solve 
the problem they had before them. (Applause.) 

The Rev. T. G. Horton moved :— 

That the conference, believing that the present condition 


of the Established Church and the 14 public opinion 
are alike favourable to the extension of principles and 


pizne af the br expusates itp enstethetinn at the rts now 


being made to enlist the sympathies and energies of young 
Lr ord to 


— committee their assistance in the realisation of the eu- 
eavour, 

In the course of a lengthy address be, said he was 
not so sanguine as some were of early . He 
thought it important the question should be taken 
up by laymen, for he was not quite sure it was best 
handled by ministers, as their motives were apt to 
be misunderstood ; but so far as they could it was 
their duty now and then to help their lay friends in 
the matter. The speaker thus described the present 
state of parties in the Church :— . 


In England about half the population were practically 
Nonconformists, and a very large proportion of those 
who were Oonformists would not stira finger to continue 
the union between Church and State, — had 
already been made to Ireland; in Sootland a very 
energetic movement was on foot, which . 
haps sooner than that in Ireland, for a separ: 
between Church and State, and in Wales, where, per- 
haps, be was rixht in saying five-sixths of the 
were Dissenters, it would not take a great deal to bring 
about a separation. The grand difficulty would be in 
England, but here the present state of things in the 
Establishment and in its relation to the was 
favourable to their hopes in looking forward to a disso- 
lation, for they found the Church actually split up into 
tbree most formidable snd almost equally balanced 
ties, Dr. Hurst, in his history of the Rationaliets, 
classified the 18,500 clergy as follows :—High Church- 
men, 7,100; Low Churchmen, 6, 800; Broad Charchm 
4 600, 2 he . shone 2 the norm 
ty pe, exagzerate pe, and the stagnant type. 
(Lond laughter.) It might be a very N thing— 
and it was so in some aspects—but it was no 
strictly true that these parties were most directly op- 
posed to each other, especially the High and the Low, 
who were opposed in a sort of deadly feud. This was 
strong language, but it was not stronger than he could 
bear out by reading documents which he held in his 
hand; it was a calm, solemn, intelligent strife such as 
the ecclesiastical and religious w had not keows 
since the days of Charles II. He attached supreme 
interest to the St, Alban’s ritual case, because it was not 
a mere trial of an individual, but of one half the Oburch 
of England by the other half—they were contending to- 
gether as to which is to have the mastery, to turn out 
the other, and keep possession for itself, These two 
parties distinctly repudiated each other, and 
themselves to stand by their own views and principles, 
he was going to say to the death, and he a he 
could prove that both the parties were pledged to secede 
from the Established Church if the verdict should be 
against them. He was not quite sure the Evangrlical 
party would win, but if the verdict went dead 
Mr. Mackonuchie it would necessarily lead to modifi- 
cations in the Prayer-book, and then a large number of 
the Ritualists or High Church party would be com- 
pelled, in conscientiousness and sincerity, to secede from 
the Establishment. Now it was manifest that if either 
of these parties should secede the end of the Establish- 
ment would not be far behind, because the country 
would not permit the Establishment to fall into the 
hands of one set of religionists. (Applause.) The —— 
then read extracts from the Church Times and from 
speeches of the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Dean of 
Carlisle, showing that while a section of the Low Churoh 
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were char.ed by the paper mentioned with hav- 
no more moral standing in the Church of England 
than the Colenso faction, the Ritualists wre denounced 
by the speakers referred to as idolaters. D re any 
Dissenter have used such strong language, Mr. Horton 
asked? If he had used such language he should have 
been denoanced as an interfering bigot ; bat he did not 
use such language; he would allow the Dean of Curlisle 
and the Earl of Shafte:bary to speak in his stead. 
(Applause.) It the Church of England was in this posi- 
tion, what was to become of it? Gould a house divided 
against it-e'f continue to stand? (Applause.) Allowing 
for ite prestige and antiquity, could an institution 80 
rent asunder last much longer ia this age of inquiry ? 
(Renewed appleuse. ) 


Mr. Beckett having seconded the resolution, the 
Rev. Mr. Nicholson moved, and the Rev. Mr. Cook, of 
Sedgley, seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. White, 
who, in responding, said that though he was not 
prepared to say the Society’s object would be accom- 
plished in five years, yet they might hope to see its 
completion in the present generation. Thanks to 
the chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 

CovENTRY.—Thesecond of a series of meetings was 
held at St. Mary's Hall, Coventry, on Monday evening 
last, when the Rev. G. W. Conder, of Manchester, 
lectured on Fallacies of Churchmen ubout the 
Church.” T. Wyles, Esq., of Allesley Park College, 
occupied the chair, and there were also present 
upon the platform—the Revs. J. Sibree, E. O. Pike, 
J. W. Kiddle, W. B. Davies, B. Nicholson; and 
Messrs. L. S. Booth, T. Hill, A. Taylor, J. Atkins, 
Z. Price, A. Atkins, Farieh, &o. The chairman, in 
opening the proceedings, announced that the next 
lecture would be delivered on the 17th February by 
the Rev. J. A. Picton, M.A., of Leicester, on “ Law 
and Life—an Appeal to Christion Common-sense.” 
He then went on to observe that he scarcely knew 
what claims he could present to ocoupy the position 
which had been assigned to him that evening, except 
it were that he had laboured in the cause which had 
brought them together since its commencement, 
nearly thirty years ago. He had always felt oon - 
siderable interest in that work, and had ever done 
allin his power to advance it. He was sure that 
the trae cause of religious freedom and progress 
depended upon the issue of these lectures, and 
he was most desirous that that issue should be 
brought about as rapidly as possible as it could be, 
consistently with constitutional means. After 
referring to the lecture which had been recently 
given by Mr. Vinoe, of Birmingham, the r said 
he had no doubt that all present would be highly 
gratified by the lecture which Mr. Conder had come 
to deliver. Mr. Conder was a gentleman who was 
quite capable of laying bare anything he wished to 
lay bare, and of patting it before them in such a 
way as they could not fail to understand it. The 
question involved in these lectures was one which 
was causing a great deal of agitation throughout the 
country. The minds of the public were being 
aroused to a degree which promised well for the 
gaining of the object aimed at. They must, how- 
ever, be still determined to labour on steadily and 
earnestly until they have achieved a victory, and 
until they had placed themselves in the position— 
politically, religiously, and socially — which they 
might, as fellow-citizens, claim with their Episco- 
palian brethren. The Rev. G. W. Conder proceeded 
to deliver his lecture, which dealt with fallacies both 
of a religious and a political nature by which the 
Church is attempted to be supported. Mr. Conder 
was listened to with great attention and was loudly 
cheered. The Rev. B. Nicholson then delivered a 
short address, in the course’ of which he said that 
some time ago he got an introduction to Thomas 
Carlyle, and in the course of some conversation he 
had with him, he asked what was his opinion of the 
Established Church, when Carlyle replied :— 


Poor thing, it has done its good deeds in bygone 
time, but it is all up now. It is going over Niagara aud 
the Pope is goiog with it, and in fifty years there will 
be nothing of it left. What is to come after I cannot 
tell you. 

LIVERPOOL.—DisGRaceFruL Scenz.—Last Wednes- 
day week the Rev. W. Walters, of Newcastle, was to 
have lectured at Liverpool on the Irish Charch. 
Hope Hall was engaged for the purpose, but among 
those present were abvut twenty-five or thirty men 
who appeared bent from the beginning on interrupt - 
ing the proceedings, and finally did succeed in break- 
ing up the meeting before the lecture had been 


brought to a close. The chair was taken by Lieut.- 


Colonel Trimble, and among other gentlemen pre- 
sent were Messrs. R. Johnson, George Golding, W. 
K. Collins, J. H. Scott, Bennett, R. OC. Johnson, R. 
O. Carter, J. Hughes, B. J. Fergie, Goffey, W. 
Tassell, &o. After a short preliminary address from 
the chairman, and just as the lecturer was about to 
commence, a person seated in one of the pews got 
up and asked if any discussion was to be allowed at 
the end of the lecture. The chairman replied not, 
which reply elicited noisy demonstrations of dis. 
approbation from the parties already alluded to, who 
were scattered in different parte of the hall. The 
lecturer, amid repeated interruptions and much 
noise, said that the course hitherto adopted by him 
was this—his view of the question on which he was 
about to lecture was not the view of all present, no 
doubt ; but if any present thought there was another 
side of the question—and of course there were two 
sides to every question—their wise course would be 
to invite, either one of their townsmen, or some per- 
son from a distance, to present to the Liverpool 
people their side of the question. (Applause.) That 

been done in other places. (A Voice: Are you a 


Protestan 
“That is not the q 


t 


P 
“It is the question.) After some farther dietarb- 
anoe, Mr. Walters was allowed for a time to proceed, 
although amidst the vehement interruptions. At 
last the chairman was obliged to interfere, and again 


procured a little order. After another minute or 
two, however, there was another break out. The 


following scene then took place :— 


| 
The Chairman : I regret exceedingly that there should | 


be half a- dos un persons who have come here for the 
express purpose of breaking up the — 

A Voice: Let the half - a-donen s hold up their 
hands (a small number of hands were held up in 
different parts of the hall). 

Another Voice: It is an organisation, that is clear. 
(Hear, bear.) 

The Chairman (after a pause) : [ find by counting that 
there are about twenty-five persons here who are 
determined to break up the meetiog. I could wish that 
in the interest of this cause of justice to Ireland 
(applaus-)—the whole people of Liverpool were h ro, 
because they would see that justice to Ireland (A Voice : 
It is not justice) is souzht to be put down, not by reason 
bat by olamonr. (Arplause.) 

A Voice: We will not let Irishmen put down our 
meeting; we will have it in spite of them. 

The Chairman: I have ascertained the 
number of persons present who are determined to 
disturb the meeting. I was asked to take the chair on 
this occasion to hear a lecture on a particular subject, 
and certain persons were asked to come on the platform. 
Two persons have intruded themselves on it without 


leave, and there coming here has been the signal for still 10 
greater — and disturbance by the two d sen. 


persons who came here to interrupt. I now beg to 


ee eg those two persons at once to leave the platform. . 


ne of the gentlemen who had been on the platform 
from the commencemsnt then opened the little wicket 
leading to the body of the hall, with the vie e of allow- 
ing Mr. Hick: and Mr. Humphreys to pass through. The 
two latter gentlemen, however, appeared determined to 
keep their places, and another ru-h of their friends 
took place. A number of others went forward with 
the view of supporting the chairman, and a second 
scuffle more severe than the first occurred, The friends 
of the intruders struggled . b:tinately, and the scene 
became one of wild coufusion, The stand on which 
was placed the lectarer’s manuscript was knocked down, 
and serious consequences might have followed but for 
the opportune appearanc- of half-a-d.sen policemen, 
The struggle, which fortunately bad not proceeded 
farther than vivient pushing—the adversaries of 


the lecturer's views striving to obtain a foot. 


ing on the platform, which was stoutly resisted 
by the gentlemen on it and some auxiliaries from the 
g-neral audience—lasted some five or ten minutes, but 
the uniforms of the “‘ bobbies,” when they on 
the scene inspired some fear if not respect, and the 
intruders were finally ejected. They gathered in a 
group, however, immediately ia front of the platform, 
and showed an evident determination to prevent the 
lecturer from proceeding. They kept up a continuous 
uproar, which rendered it quite imps:ibl, for any 
speaker to be heard, cheering for Dr. M‘Neile, Lord 
Derby, Eoniskillen. and groaning for the Liberation 
Society. The lecturer, during a short lull ia the s 
commenced to say, Ik this is the Protestantism 
Ireland; bat he was cut short by a fresh chorus 
of discordant sounds, Several persons taunted the dis- 
turbers with being cowards who were afraid to bear 
the truth, and recriminations following, knots of noisy 
disputants re vent to their sentiments in regard to 
each other in language by no means complimentary. 

The Chairman again proceeded to address the meeting, 
but the general uproar rendered a great portion of his 
remarks inaudible. He said: What must it be when 
those men are in the ascendancy in the sister country ? 
Alt they can do here is to bellow. For three bandred 
long years such men have ruled over our fellow-rub- 
jects in Ireland. It is for you, gentlemen, and for 
me, and for every honest subject of her Majesty, to 
put down this hateful ascendancy. The remainder of 
the Chairman’s remarks were quite inaudible in the 
uproar which prevailed. 

The lectarer, who was about leaving the platform, 
turned round, and again addressing those about it, said, 
One word in your own interest,” but that was met 
with loud shouts and cries of No Popery,” and a call 
for cheers for Dr. M‘Neile, which was ge gery Bas 
sponded to, There being no prospect of his being 
allowed to proceed with his lecture, the Rev. Mr. 
Walters, acoompanied by the chairman and the other 
gentlemen on the platform, then retired, and the meet- 
eS neh ye broke up, the policemen remaining in the 
hall until it was thoroughly cleared. 


NONOCONFORMISTS’ CONFERENCE 
AT SOUTHAMPTON ON THE STATE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 


On ber Be conference of Nonconformists was 
held in the Above Bar Chapel, Southampton, on the 
State Education question. the circular convening 
this meeting it was stated that “it is probable that 
Parliament, during the forthcoming session, will take 
the subject into its consideration, with a view to the 
extension, or modification, or alteration of the exist- 
ing State-aided Denominational system. It is well 
known that — — educationists have ex- 
pressed their willingness to receive Government 
grants. Should it be finally resolved to abandon the 
course hitherto pursued by the majority of Dis- 
senters, it will become necessary to make a united 
effort to secure equitable conditions of assistance. 
Under these circumstances, it appeared to the 
moters of the conference desirable that Nonconfor- 
mists should meet together for the purpose of con- 
ferring as to the policy which should be adopted. 
H :nce the meeting, which, in the afternoon, was pre- 
sided over by Mr. W. O. Purchase, of Romsey, and 
was very influentially attended by representatives 
from most of the Nonconformist churches in the 
county. After prayer had been offered by the Rev. 
R. Caven, the chairman introduced the proceedings 
in a brief speech. 
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to the Chu 
they did combine, uy form 
for the Education of the Children of the Poor ia 
Principles of the Ohurch of England.” Aud thus, 
1811, Churchmen organised themselves into an educa- 
tional sovisty, not so much to give the poor lust ruo- 
tion as to prevent the +pread of popular education, 
Dr. Bell, at the first, objected to 4 the children of 
the poor either to write or to 2. Nonoon- 
formists compelled Churchmen, in self-defence, to be- 
gin to educate, and then, by giving a liberal educa- 
tion, compelled them to teach the children at least 
‘the three rs.” In 1800 about one in twenty of the 
population were found in school. Through the la 
dours of the rival educationalists, by 1818 the 
tion was changed to 1 in 17. Still, the —＋ went 
NA r and the tga vg | 
0 ralsed the num day - scholars 
in 11. Duriog the next thirteen vears the rate of 
increase was maintained, for in 1846 there was one 
day-scholar to every 84 of the po a. I know that 
from 1833 to 1846 Government yranted small sums of 
money for building purposes and to normal schools, but 
I also know t the salary of 


peat the gratifying fact that unaided voluntaryism 
raised the proportion of day-scholars to 
oulation from 1 in 20 in to 1 in 8 in 
. This wears the look of success rather than of 
failure. In the year 1846 Sir James Kay Shuttleworth 
br ught forward his celebrated minutes for apprenticing 
pa teachers, augmenting teachers’ stipends, and mak- 
og grants f school furniture. Tue Lords of the Privy 
Council prope: ly insisted upon the right of inspecting 
State-a ded sciiools, and the allowance made to each ye 
fiom the first till now, been regulated by the report 
tue inspector. This new system—which may be denomi- 
nated voluntaryiem plus — Ha and State 
inspection—has re t year ucational 
Committee of the Pr 7 Council assisted 5,293 Charch of 
id schoo's; 1,131 British and Werlvyan schools ¢ 
aud 270 Roman Catholic scbovls. No oue can fail to 
notice the absence of secular schools from this list. They 
are excluded from participation in the ennval Parlis- 
mentary vote by the f.llowing minute :— school 
aided from the grant must bo either—(a), aschovl in con- 


ination ; or 
(b), a school in which, besides scoular the 
Scriptures are daily read from the authorised version.” 
The present system refuses the least aid to schools for 
the children . 7 the poor, which provide ovly a sound aod 
¢fficient secular education, while it gives full sec pe aod 
every porsible encourage ment to the bigot, who desires 
to make the day-school a means of proselytising. The 
result is, the lion’s share of the yrant is Trey: 


arch 
received for ita day-schools 351,491/.; the managers 
schools, 58, the W 
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245 to vy . inore ses it by nearly 20 per cent. ; 
he cannot therefore forego this augwentation of his 
rezourcen without an 3 by ere * of — 
can form no conception.” Ad what is the conse 
Nearly two millions of English people grow up into a 
life which I forbear characterising, ev r w- ling the 
number of our paupers, If egricultural labourers cen- 
not aff rd to educate their children, much le s can the 
nation afford to allow 1 t remain uneducated, 
Passing from the _ Lap. eal, to vou whether, it 
* not a fact that the friends of popular education have 
led, in our large towns, to bring ander instragtivn 
the 1 of rouzhs, mendicants, and of the dishone.t? 
ed Schools, which have rendered iu valuabl- 
na hg individuals, have not noed  & 
—— 5 . upon the mus ~! social 
dark in classes below the condition of 
wor Tbe dangerous e wy Urnen 


o on Ee 1 to 
time that we insisted, 
terests of children capable of truth and 
try, a8 in the interests of society, 
flan children be taught a more useful and less 
N lesson how to beg or steal. We have in 
this „ besides more than a million of children 
scar noated, another million of altogether un- 
educated children. Voluntaryiem regretfully admits 
thas it has reached the limits ot its power, and is unable 
18 overtake and to supply the need of education. Shall 
the nation look on y, and permit a million of 
its citizens to grow up in ignorance, and trained only 
in vice and crime? The State pr vides seg 7 so 
no 
educate. the child to save him from pauperism and from 
crime?. Should England reso ve on the education of all 
her children, it wilt become necessary to introduce the 
principle of compalsion. If a father fails to vide 
shelter and food for children, the State makes the 
provision, aad tee vers the cost of it from the t, 
sheets he be able to pay; in case of inability ma ivg it 
upon lic rates. It is the duty ot the 
State thus to protect.and to enforce the civil rights of 
the weak against the strong, Go aud do likewise with 
your million uneducated children, Many shrink from 
duty upon the police, For myself, 1 
prefer seeing a constable take a child to 
that sawe constable take that same 
N. the aid of * police would soon be 
ghester, at ‘the Ferre clauses” of 
ucational laws, “ were practically 
N „ Why? Because publio opinion wag 
80 strongly in favour of a good education that — 
n was unnecessary.” Euglaod. io this respect, would 
soon rival the continent. Meanwhile, and to create 
this public opinion, I would render the instraction of 
every. „ at least in the rudiments of les ning, com- 
gau on the parent. The cost of such a sy-tem o 
Naa . I allow, be great. od now votes 
Imperial treasury some 1,000,000/. yearly for 
tional purpo-es.. Were education made com pal- 
— another 1 000,000/,, woald be required from the 
taxes or raten. Aud is this too large a sum to 
speud on sobouls? In 1866 our army and navy cost 
us 25 „Seeing that we have more need to war 
with iguorance and crime than with Frenchmen, or 
Russians, or Americans, I think it would not be an un- 
wise thing to spend a little less on soldiers and a little 
more on ach rea. We have already voted 
000 0007.,..and shall probably add to it other 
10 000,000/. , 1 we may teach Theodore, the Abys- 
sipian King, th o usages of civilised courts. And yet 
we gradge the money required to teach our own youth 
how to grow. up into good citizens. In this matter of 
economy we Ev glish are ever ‘straining at a gnat and 
swallowing the camel,” rider and all. National educa- 
tion — s00n pay for itself, 130,000 crimivals are vow 
convicted in 1 and yearly, It is far cheaper to edu- 
cate a child punish a criminal. The criminal 
stati · ties for 18867 reveal the fact that out of every 
dred persons committed to prison in England and 
ales upwards of ninety-six were either imperfectly 
instructed or altogether unable to read or to write, 
from which I infer that ignorance and crime are close 
comp s; that, though learning may not be neces- 
sarily the ally of virtue, a good education is most likely 
to prove a restraint on vice. You leave certain classe: 
uneducated, and you have to pay for their punishment. 
At part only of the expense thus incurred, you could 
give them @ few years. in school, and prevent manif . ld 
wischiefa Ae to th to them and to society. A costs 
more iu many ways than does a school-bouse. In 1865 
the sum of 9. 792, 1081. was spent on 971,433 paupers. 
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would not 0 them with independence, but 
would render L bour more valuable, and so enable 
them to command higher wages. I am told that 
foreigners successfully compete with us in the world’s 
markets, because Wale workmen are better educated 
than ours. If so, improve and extend your education, 
o- | aad, by making your. labour more skilled, you will 
hold your own in the markets of the world, 
1 5 mee. the Mate or any publio body 
ntained should be entirely undenomina- 
Sion wh n the nation d mands, and 
will soon ‘i the the Lact gh ee of the uviversities, 
wt must not allow public day-schools to become sec- 
tarian. Their office will be, .ot to texch religious do - 
trine or church or- eds, but to tram childre» in virtu: 
and intelligence. Oe allow thes cts to strive for tie 
mastery in them, and you ensure their failure. I — 
earnestly for schools i» which the sole object shall 
train vp the child citizen in the way he shoul: 0 
lesvinz to the t+, to ministe s of religion, and to 
Sunday-schools the work of us education, The 
success Of such a system is 
in their adhesion to it, 
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The tending of the paper was followed aby dare 


Tho 3 W. Jonzs (Portemoath) moved the fra 
resolution: 


oo ti OG 


‘Phat tbis — while gratefully 3 the 
important services rendered to the cause of popular 9 
— voluntaryism, is of opinion that Government aid, ia 

viding day-scbools for the children of the poor is a p * 
aad that ite acce by Nonconformists is in no 
inconsiat unt with their prinoiples. , 

He said that with respect to their principles as 
Nonconformists, if instruction be given to all i im pare 
tially, and for asoertained results, he knew of 

in their principles as voluntaryiste to prohibit their 
acceptance of the grant—which they should. take, 
not as Nonconformists, but as citizens. The Govern. 


not | ment must not demand religious teaching. So long 


as the teaching was secular, he could not see how 
their principles were affected by receiving Govern: 
ment aid. What they wanted, as it seemed to him, 
was that the Government should not interfere with 
the religious .teaching—that there should be. no 
creeds and no catechigms taught the children, who, 
in his opinion, woald be no worse for not bei 
taught dogmas in their infancy... What the rag 
seek for was not to supersede voluntary 

simply to assist it. There would be still on for 
voluntary effort. 

Mr. A. Prerzn seconded the resolution. He 
believed a large proportion of that inflaential meet. 
ing had changed their minds, and were about to 
follow. his example, and to do what, a few months 
ago, they would have thought, if not impossible, at 
least diametrically opposite to their views and pur- 
poses. They had to deal with the fact that there 
were more than a million of children growing up in 
ignorance and vice, destined to become criminals or 
paupers, or both, unless education came. to their 
help. This affected rural districts more than large 
towns. It was said that there were 7,295 villages 
without schools. Even if agriculturists desired, to 
educate their children, the percentage of their wages 
upon the earnings of the head of the household was 
so great that it was felt to be a question of n 
supplying bread to the family. 

Rev. Mr, Maxwett (Wesleyan) said he was a 
Nonconformist as well as a Wesleyan; but he.could 
not, as a Wesleyan, approve of the resolution, if it 
was meant to ignore denominational effort. T 
had more than day-sohools in Bngland, which 
had cost thousands of pounds, and educated about 
100,000 day-acholars. They had a great deal at 
stake in this matter, and they must move very 
cautiously in a measure of this kind. He thought 


t | there was no one who had been committed, as they 


had been, to denominational education, but would 
seriously pause before he struck a blow. at the 
denominational system. 

The Rev. W. Heaton said he thought the reso- 
lution was entirely in favour of Mr, Maxwell’s views, 
and explained the three propositions it contained. 

The Rev. S. KNELL (Throop) suggested that the 
resolution should end with the word “ necessity”; 
and Rev. J. WIIESs (Cowes) agreed with him. 

Mr. Dowman (Southampton) demurred to the 
resolution altogether. He was not one of those who 
attended that meeting to recant. He could not gee 
his way clear that there was any necessity for 
Government to take up the work of education, He 
was of opinion that Government did things: badly. 
Let Government remove the obstacles to a fair and 
free remuneration of labour, Let them shut up all 
the ginshops. These were things that came within 
the province of Government, but he could not see 
that educatian did. 

The Rev. G. J. Proctor (Newport) adhered very 
firmly to his ancient convictions, but could not give a 
silent vote on this question. He thought that the 
whole meeting would be unanimous if the last 
paragraph were omitted from the resolution. : 

The Rev. Mr. Morris (Whitchurch) said that if 
they did this, their meeting would be in vain. 

Mr. W. G. Lankester (Southampton) agreed that 
the last clause was the gist of the resolation. Hav- 
ing been connected with the British schools in the 
town for the last fifteen years, he was prepared to 
make this confession—he should in fature accept 
the Government grant, not for teaching the Bible, 
but for those elements of education upon which Her 
Majesty’s Inspector will examine. 

The amendment having been put to the meeting 
and lost—one or two hands being held up for it—the 
Rev. S. T. KNELL proposed, and the Rev. F. WILLIs 
seconded, that the resolution end with the word 
* necessity,” but upon this being put to the meet- 
ing it was lost, about twenty holding up their hands 
for it. 

Mr. W. B. RANDALL, J.P. (Southampton) pointed 
out that being beaten on this amendment, it would 
not be inconsistent for those who like himself voted 
for it to vote for the original proposition — whioh 
was then put and carried, three hands being held up 


against it. 
Rev. J. B. Burt (Beaulieu) then moved the second 
resolation :— 
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dy their parents, and which shall fail to scholars 
against exclusion on the ground of non-at moe at the 
Sunday-achool or place of worshi 


. p with which ‘suoh day- 
schools may be connected. : 

He had been for forty years the pastor of a country 
congregation, and he attended the conference as 
the advocate aud friend of country villagea with 
respect to education. He wished to say a word 
about the injustice of the State in supporting the 
teaching of any religious dogma, catechism, or creed, 
or compelling the children to go to any 

place of worship. This was seen in country villages 
more than in towns. In large towns there were 
British as well as national schools ; but in the greater 
part of the rural districts the national schools were 
supported by the clergymen, and most of the persons 
of property were Church people if they were any- 
thing. The result wae that even if the. Dissenters, 
rhe were chicfly the labouring classes, coula obtain 
the Government grant, they could seldom support a 
school, In such places it was a manifest injustice 
that the children of Nonconformists could not go to 
scbool unless their parents were willing that they 
should learn the Church catechism—than which he, 
as a Dissenter, considered t sre could not be a worse 
thing taught them, as regard od baptismal regenera- 
tion, for instance. They must stand firm for a 
secular education, and only that, if it be supported 
by the State. wih its 

Mr. W. G. LANKgsTER seconded the resolution. 

He said that voluntaryism never had had full scope 
it was checkmated by Governmental grants; but 
now that matters had taken their present turn, let 
them speak out, with no uncertain sound, that they 
would not submit to an education in which there was 


not a fair, free, and equal platform for all the children | P¥re 


of this country. 

The resolution was carried unanimously without 
discussion, after which the conference adjourned to 
tea. 


Upon the reassembling of the conference in the 
evening, Mr. W. B. Randall, J.P,, presided; the sub- 
ject for discussion being the third resolution, which 
it had been agreed should be taken in connection 
with Mr. Williams’s paper, read at the commence- 
ment of the afternoon sitting. 

The resolution moved by the Rev. W. Joxxs, of 
Salisbury, was in the following terms :— 

That this conference believes the time has come for the in- 
auguration of day-schools supported wholly or mainly out of 
public rates or taxes; that the chools thus created should be 
undenomirational in their character, subject to Government 
regulations and inspection, and under the management of an 
educational Board appointed by the ratepayers or their repre- 
sentatives ; and that, in order to meet and su 
tio: al needs of the million uneducated English children, it is 
peorreary to render the instruction of every child in the rudi- 
ments of learni:g compulsory on the parents. 

Some people imagined, he said, that they were going to 
Sweep away existing schools, but it was not proposed 
to do anything of the kind, If, however, new schools 
were needed, they should be purely undenomina- 
tional; and, where the population have not power to 
get the apparatus, the ratepayers shall take the 
matter into their hands. With respect to compul- 
sion, he did not think that they could propose any- 
thing. like compulsion in denominational schools. 
He had, however, seen the working of the com- 
pulsory system in the manufacturing districts, and 
he did not feel any difficulty in regard toit. The 
uestion, after all, was—were they going to con- 
lemu the agricultural class of the population for ever 
to wretchedness and a state of semi-barbarisn ?_ If 
they were not, he believed that some such a course 
as that pointed out by the resolution must be 
adopted. (Applause. } 

r. W. C. Westiake (Society of Friends) seconded 
the resolution. He was in favour of local taxation, 
which he had always found less in amount, more 
effectual, and better administered than when taken 
from a large central fund. Public taxation must ex- 
clude sectarianism. With reference to the second 
part of the resolution, the ragged-school might be 
mentioned as an instance whereby the Bible was 
read in such a manner that no body of Christians 
objected to it. As to compulsion, he felt no diffi- 
culty himself in regard to it. The Friends had a 
rule compelling the attendance of their children at 
school, whivh in their case, in consequence of their 
not being numerous enough to establish day- 
Schools, was generally a boarding-school—and they 
afterwards found them to require no assistance. 
He suggested, as a stimulus to get their children 
educated, the adoption of the system—the Swiss, 
he thought—which allowed no child to earn money 
without a certificate of being able to read, write, 
and cypher; and thus, too, the labours of Sunday- 
school teachers would be much benefited, spent, 
as they now too frequently are, in teaching the 
rudiments of reading. and spelling. : 

Mr. Moorz (Totton) was opposed to local taxa- 
tion, on the ground that Nonconformists in small 
parishes would be shut out from grants by the 
parson and large landowners. He was opposed to 
compulsion; to compel the labcuring man to send 
his child to school was out of all reason, and would 
frequently be done at the loss of food for the 
family. He advocated the principles of the reso- 
lution to be proposed at un educational conference 
in London next week, to the effect that the aid be 
given, not by rate, local or general, but by Parlia- 
mentary grant, to be administered by the Com- 
2 of Council on Education as Parliament shall 

irect. 

The Rev. G. A. Couttart (Ryde) suggested the 
alteration of the first clause of the resolution as fol- 
lows :—‘ That the existing means of instruction be, 
as far 22 utilised in conformity with the 
s ο˙d ution; but that, in their absence or neg- 
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N this . Pegi By time has come for 

e inauguration o su ors 
mainly out of public sates and — ith respect 
to compulsion, he firmly believed in it.“ 

The Rev. Mr. Fo (Lymington) seconded the 
amendment. 2 

Mr. Prornn pointed out that under the Factory Act 
compulsory education of boys under thirteen years of 
age was already in force in Southampton, such bo 
being bound to go to school three hours every work- 


day except Saturday, and the master being entitled | ; 


to deduct a sum from his earnings for that purpose. 
Surely, if it was necessary for intelligent lads, such 
as are usually found in our factories, a0 to be treated, 
it was infinitely more desirable that agricultural bo 
should be served the same. The compulsion would 
only apply when a father ceased to do his duty 
towards his child. may ts 
After further discussion, it was resolved to take 


: 


votes upon the resolution, divided into the following 
three clauses :—(1). That the existing means of in- 


struction be, as far as possible, utilised in conformi 
with the second resolution; but that in thet 
absence or neglect, this conference believes the time 
has come for the in tion of day-schools sup- 
ported wholly or mainly out of public rates and 
at the schools thus created should be 


nts. 

The first clause of the resolution was carried, only 
one voting against it. * 

Mr. W. G. Lanxester said that he looked upon 
Mr. Bruce's bill as pernicious, and proposed that the 
new schools should be in proportion to the number 
of children not now in existing schools. The Rev. 
J. Couns dwelt on the religious aspect of the ques- 
tion, and showed that the secular was not anti-reli- 
gious, while he believed that the creation of day- 
schools would, by increasing the responsibility of 
parents, ministers, and Sunday-school teachers, ee: 
bably inorease their activity and usefulness. The 
second clause was carried unanimously. _.. 

The Rev. Mr. Buan referred to the restriotions on 
juvenile labour in collieries, and hoped that strict 
compulsory clauses would be agreed to by the people 
of England. The last clause was carried, two voting 
against, and the resolution as a whole was then 
passed with a oe result. a 
The Rev, W. H. Furtan moved that all day- 
schools, whether the teacher be certificated or under - 
tificated, which on examination shall be found efficient, 
share in the Government or other aid. Mr. LAN RIAA 
seconded the resolution, which was withdrawn after 
mary oy wyatt otes of thanks th edin, 

r the usual votes o o proceedings 
terminated. 


THE NEW NATAL BISHOP. 


The Bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church met 
on Thursday, at the residence of the Bishop of 
St. Andrews, Perth, to consider the proposed conse- 
cration of Mr, Macrorie to the Bishopric of Natal. 
The Primus announced that he had received a 
telegram from the Bishop of Capetown and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury recommending delay, and the 
Bishops agreed that there was no immediate necessity 
for a decision on the subject. 

A letter of the Bishop of Moray, &., Primus, 
to the Bishop of Ripon, has been published, in 
which he makes an important statement respect- 
ing the relations of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
the proposed consecration of Mr. Maororie. The 
Bishop of Moray writes :— 

I have further to inform you that, in reply to a com- 
munication from myaclf, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury informs me that he sees no objection to the 
consecration teking place in Scotland, in acootdance 
with the request of e South African Bishops, 

The Church News, adverting to the delays and post- 
ponements which have taken place, writes :— 

The state of muddle into which the Natal scandal has 
been brought is owing to the fact that the South 
African bishops have depended too much upon what the 
English bishops th uzht and desired. The English ae 


suould be instructed to mind their own business. 
the difficulties that bave ari-en during the past w 
and have been cleverly stated by A. C. Londun” aud 


W. Ebor,” ought to have been long ago faced, oon - 
sidered, and settled. And if the 12 w is against the 
consecration place in E igland—which m4 been 
quietly assumed but never proved—let it take place 


elsewhere—at Capetown, for example. | 

The Guardian says it is now intended that Mr. 
Macrorie shall be consecrated, not in Scotland, but 
in South Africa. The part recently taken by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the matter is to urge 
that the rite should be deferred altogether until the 
“ canonicity ” of Mr. Macrorie’s elevtion is clearly 
recognised by the Church, not only in South Africa, 
but in England. For himself, his Grace “adheres 
to the opinion” which he expressed to Mr. Butler, 
“that there is nothing in Dr. Colenso’s legal posi- 
tion to prevent the election of a bishop to preside 
over them by those of our communion in South 
Africa who, with myself, hold bim to have been 
canonically deposed from his spiritual office.” 

In a sermon preached before an immense congre- 
gation on Sunday last, at St. Mary's, Paddington, 
the Bishop of Capetown said that with regard to 
Bishop Colenso, a complete reply to what had been 
said by the Archbishop of York and the Bishop 
of London would be forthcoming in 
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The Central Protestant Defence Assdbiation was 
inaugurated in Dublin on Wednesday by u great 
meeting at the Rotunda which was most numeroualy 
and influentially attended. The spacious. 
whioh is of great dimensions, was crowded to ex 
by a highly respectable and orderly aseam 
comprising peers, members of Parliament, &. 1 
chair was ocoupied by the Harl of Bandon. The fi 
of names attached to the requisition of the meeting 
comprises more than fifty lords, twenty hon le 
forty-six baronets and knights, thirty-six M. P., 
127 deputy-lieuteuanta and lords - ieutenaat 
counties, seventeen Queen's counsel, 860 J. P., and 
500 or 600 ot including, some of the « 
reepectable. of the professional and commercia 
olasses. A number of deputations from 
associations were the 


2 t. Thes were. 
Obairman, Lord woshire, ‘Lord Best, Sir 
Benjamin Guinness, M. P., Lord Alexander 


Parker, D. L., Lord Oranmore, Colonel Kuos Gora, 
Hon. Oavendish Butler, Mr. Brauen, NX. P., Mr. 
Gamble, J. P., Lord Oastlemaine, Mr. Dennie Koaliy, 
D. L., Sir Oharles Lanyon, M P., Mr. John Sibthorpe, 
Colonel M' Oliutock, Colonel Leslie, Mr. Peel Daweon, 
M. P., Mr. John Vance, M. P., Mr. Traill, P. T. O. D., 
Lord Dunboyne, Sir Edward Grogan, and Lord 
Crofton. The following were the resolutions 


1. That at this eventful when the Monarchy and the 
institutions which have ever ite true support io this 
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4 Whlle we view with satisfaction any investigation wh 
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ment as a dangerous invasion of the rights of all 
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in Ireland 
action on the part of Protestants of all 
United Kingdom, 
mente and institutions. f 
These resolutions were unanimously passed, 
petition to the Queen adopted, and a permanent asso- 
ciation formed. 


Mr. Mason Jones continues his lectures with much 


of an excellent speech, said he could not support 
the plan which had been proposed of dividing the 


Irish Ohuroh property proportionally among the 
denominations. 


was present in the House of Com- 
are when oo roe fave 
necessary e system 
endowments should be changed, and made more com- 
ste tion. That experiment, as a 
Thirty-three years 
was adopted, aod not 


leasure to keep the closest observation 
t formed Irish society, and he did not 
d there would ever be peace 


3 

ooo- 
bad not taken 

* that which it was said ought to be accomplished. 


Mr. Mason Jones delivered an eloquent address 
upon the subject, which excited great enthusiasm. 
Dr. Hogg then moved a resolution adopting a peti- 
tion to Parliament. The resolution was seconded 
by Dr. Nolan, and after a challenge had been given 
to the meeting to hear the other side by a gentle - 
man who promised to take the hall for the pur 
it was carried with one or two hands held up 

t it, 

At the meeting at St. George’s Hall, Gray’s-inn- 
road, Mr. J. A. Nicholay presided, and urged the 
new constituencies to return such representatives to 
Parliament as would convince the Government of 
their mistake in declaring that nothing could be 
done for Ireland. Mr. Mason Jones then delivered 
an address, after which a petition to Parliament was 
carried by acclamation. 

On Thursday night a meeting was held in the 

Branch mbly Rooms, Peckham, Mr. 

W. Edwards presiding. He said Ireland and 
Fenianism had occupied a large proportion of public 
attention during the last few months; but whileevery 
right-minded man must condemn thecrimes which had 
been associated with recent „ er it behoved all 
who were interested in the well- of the kingdom 
seriously to consider the condition of that distracted 
country. Apart from the Fenian agitation, there 
had been dissatisfaction existing, and it was 
but right that the grounds of it should be 
earnestly inquired into. There was the land 
. and the Church question. That Church, 

was no denying it, was a great blunder, 
although many defended it on account of its mis- 
sionary 5 Mr. Mason Jones, in oommencin 
his address, referred to Mr. Bright’s proposal, whi 
he said would not bear a moment's consideration. 
If adopted, it would only be an vation of the 
Trish Leut nothing, he contended, but impartial 
diséndowment of all religious sects would meet the 
case. On the preceding evening a meeting was held 
in Kensington upon the same subject. Mr. J. 
Wentworth Dilke presided, and after an address from 
Mr. Mason Jones, the adoption of a petition praying 
for the abolition of the Irish Church and for the im- 
partial disendowment of all denominations, was 
unanimously carried. 


1 the S. P. C. K. a legacy of 25,000. 
0 Free and Open Church Association 


8 has 
contemplate the promotion in the next session of 
Parliament of a public declaratory act enabling a 
discretionary ment of districts to churches 
built under private acts, so as to remove legal diffi- 
culties in the way of making such churches entirely 
free and unap ted. 

Tag Rirvatist TR1aLs.—The East Teignmouth case, 
of Flamank v. Rev. T. B. Simpson, is now being 
argued before the Court of Arches. The points are 
much the same as those in the St. Alban’s case, with 
the addition of placing the alms on a credence-table 
instead of the oommunion-table, and omitting the 
word “all” in the parting benediction. 

PresBYTeRIAN Union.—At the meeting of the 
Free Presbytery of Edinburgh, held on Wednesday, 
Dr. Begg gave notice, on behalf of the Rev. Dr. 
Horatius Bonar, that the latter would move at the 
next meeting an overture to the Assembly, praying 
that the negotiations for union be discontinued, on 
the ground that they threatened to compromise the 
distinotive principles of the Free Church, and are 
already ucing most serious internal discussions. 
This motion is considered to be the more remarkable 


journals and several members of Parliament who 
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as Dr. Bonar rarely attends the Church court 
debates. : 

Tue Jxsurrs.— Aooording to the latest published 
statistics, the Order of Jesuits comprises 8,168 
members, of whom 1,589 speak the Italian language, 
2,422 French, 2,111 the various tongues of Northern 
Europe, 1,140 Spanish, and 698 English. The entire 
Order is distributed into twenty-one provinces. 
From authentic records it appears that there is an 
increase of nearly 100 members yearly. Those on 
mission all over the world are 1,358. 

Cuvrcu-rates at Montiake.—At the Richmond 
Petty Sessions last week, some four or five warrants 
were issued against persons at Mortlake for the non- 
payment of Church-rates. The excuses were inability 
and conscientious scruples, except in the case of 
William Palmer. Mr. Bennett, of Serjeants’-inn, who 
appeared for him, said he disputed the legality of 
the rate on the ground that certain amendments, 
moved by Mr. Marsh Wilson, and duly seconded, 
were refused to be put to the vestry by the chair- 
man, and cited several cases in support of the view 
he took on the subject. The chairman said the 
bench expressed no opinion on the subject, but as 
the rate was disputed they had no jurisdiction. 

Tue Iatsn University Question.—A number of 
Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, have issued a 
declaration against the proposals of Mr. Monsell and 
Mr. Fawoett affecting that institution, and in favour. 
as it is understood, of the alternative of consenting 
to a charter for the Catholic University. It is desired 
that, in any measure affecting university education 
in Ireland, which may be passed into law, the ancient 
Protestant Constitution of the University of Dublin 
may be preserved unimpaired.” These Fellows con- 
tend that the adoption of Mr. Fawcett’s propesal 
would at once not only un-Protestantise Trinity 
College, but divest it of any religious character 
whatever. There are, they admit, some influential 


advocate the complete secularisation of education. 
They give them credit for sincerity, but look forward 
with alarm to what may be the final result, if sacha 
principle should ever prevail in England. 

Tae Rev. Newman HALT ON THE AMERICAN 
CuurcuEes.—Mr. Hall delivered a lecture on Tuesday 
night on America at Exeter Hall. The rev. gentle- 
man devoted the greater part of his address toa 
discussion of the position occupied by the various 
churches in America. In Canada and New England 
the system of Established Churches had, he ssid, at 
one time existed. Now, neither in the United States 
nor in Canada were there any establishments, and 
it was the universal opinion—not of infidels, not of 
indifferentists, but of pious God-fearing men—that 
the interests of religion had in no way suffered by 
the change. The members of the various sects were 
most zealous in building and beautifying charches, 
and to the latter point more attention was paid in 
America than in Egland. There was no invidious 
distinctions made between Church” and “ chapel,” 
“ minister and clergyman.” Episcopaliauism in 
the United States rested upon a popular basis; the 
congregations had avoice in all ecclesiastical 
matters; laymen sat with the bench of bishops in 
the Supreme Oourt of Appeal; and of course such 
a thing as the sale of a charge of souls by an 
auctioneer, or its gift by a Minister of State, was 
unknown. Touching the position of the temperance 
cause in the States, he said that the Maine Law had, 
he was sorry to state, proved inoperative, and would, 
he believed, shortly be repealed, and a strict excise 
Pg such as was in force in New York, substituted 
or it. 

REFUSAL TO READ THE BUgtAL SERVICE.—A corre · 
spondent of the Star writes: —“ On Saturday last, 
the 25th inst., a Mr. Legge, who has, I believe, 
recently succeeded a Mr. English at Sydenham, was 
to have officiated at the interment of a little child of 
the name of Williams (some four weeks old) in the 
Lewisham Cemetery, but who, in strict obedience 
to the instractions of the Prayer-book, ‘ That the 
office is not to be used for avy that die unbaptized, 
or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands upon 
themselves,’ refused to read the service for the infant 
heretic. The parents of the child, not contented 
with the burial of their little one without one word 
of religious consolation, had a grave dug in the un- 
consecrated portion of the cemetery, and securing 
the services of a Dissenting minister who happened 
to be engaged in the Deptford burial-ground adjoin- 
ing, had the satisfaction of hearing the Burial Service 
of the Church of England intelligibly read to them 
in the Dissenting chapel. And the hapless little 
unbaptized babe was committed to the ground ‘in 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life.’ The parents expressed their deep gratitude to 
the minister for the spontaneous service rendered in 
such an emergency, and he is thankful in being 
privileged in affording any little consolation to the 
mourners, who would have gone away sadly dis- 
appointed had no religious service been performed.“ 

Tun Sate or Pews IN Pryxourn Cuuncn, 
BaoOELITN.— The congregation of the Rev. Heury 
Ward Beecher’s church, Brooklyn, have for several 
years adopted the plan of disposing to the many 
persons desiring to purchase seats, the various sit- 
tings at auction. Last night was the annual letting 
of the pews, and the congregation could hardly have 
been larger had it been announced that the Rev. Mr. 
Beecher would deliver one of his most attractive 
sermons. The building was crowded at an early 


hour, Mr. Beecher made a few remarks. He said 
little more than, to make a repetition of his remarks 
on Sunday last, with regard to the style which 
Plymouth Church had adopted in selling their pews 
for many yeurs past, and which, though it had met 
with many objections from various quarters, had 
still been found to be the most practicable manner 
of disposing of the places and sittings with perfect 
fairness to all who desire to procure the opportanity 
of hearing him. One hundred and forty of the 
choice pews, the aggregate price of which amounts 
to 8,794 dols., brought in an excess of the price the 
superb premium of 26,877 dols. The highest pre- 
miams for single pews were those paid for No. 90, 
425 dols., by Mr. H. W. Sage; No. 89, 325 dols., by 
H. C. Bowen; No. 83, 310dols., by Mr. R. S. 
Benedict ; No. —, 310 dols., by Messrs. Husted and. 
Carll; No. 87, 8300 dols., by Mr. H. B. Cluflin; No, 
re 300 dols., by Mr. J. T. Howard.—New York Sun 
an. 8. 

Sunvay Onostne or Pustic-novses.—The United 
Sunday Closing Association’ have sent a circular to 
every clergyman, minister, and temperance society 
in England and Wales, in which they say, The 
moment has now come in which you can render 
most valuable assistance in supporting the amended 
bill introduced by Mr. John Abel Smith, Mr. Baaley, 
and Mr. Baines, which was read the first time in the 
House of Commons on the 28th of last November ; 
and the second reading of which will be taken 
immediately after the reopening of Parliament in 
February. Petitions, ready for signatures, have also 
been sent, written by a staff of industrious women 
who deserve to be employed, engaged by Miss Lewin, 
12, Portugal-street, Linooln's-inn. The bill will 
close the 145,000 public-houses and beershops 
hroughout England and Wales against all drinking 
on the premises during the whole of Sunday; but it 
will not prevent the sale of beer and spirits, to be 
consumed off the premises, between 12.30 and 2.30, 
and between 8 and 10 p.m. It also contains an 
eating-house proviso, applicable to the metropolitan 
district alone, to meet the peculiar case of lodgers in 
London. So long as there was no bill before Parlia- 
ment, or so long as the bill contained a really 
objectionable clause, we framed all our petitions for 
total closing ; but, now that our best friends within 
Parliament have answered our petitions by in- 
troduoing so good a measure, which all wise and 
practical men declare to be the utmost step which 
can properly be taken, it is merely right to give them 
every possible support.“ 

THe Orriciar RETURNS ON CHURCH-RATES.—Tho 
returns relating to the ‘Church-rates of the year 
ending at Easter, 1866, just issued, are from 12,572 
parishes of England and Wales. 3,819 of them 
return nil, or no rates collected ; 1 878 others also 
show no rate collected in the year, but give an 
account of the expenditure of endowments in aid of 
rates, or of alms, or of a balance in hand from the 
previous year; 6,875 show a rate collected in the 
year, the whole sum collected amounting to only 
228,9847. The Church-rates collected in the diocese 
of Bath and Wells amounted to 10,0571. ; Canterbury; 
12,2017.; Chichester, 7,6591.; Ely, 8,420/.; Exeter, 
10,182/.; Gloucester and Bristol, 5 647/.; Hereford, 
§,691/.; Lichfield, 11,9887.; Lincoln, 12,144/.; 
London, 27,3371. ; Norwich, 9,136/. ; Oxford, 9,5391. ; 
Peterborough, 8,9651.; Rochester, 14,5331. ; 
Salisbury, 8,9501. ; Winchester, 16,0127. ; Worcester, 
7.6741. In the province of York,—Carlisle, 3,5 ‘6. ; 
Chester, 10,2421.; Durham, 6,1521.; Manchester, 
2,805“; Ripon, 4,892/.; York, 8,790“. In Wales,— 
St. Asaph, 2,066/.; Bangor, 332/.; St. David's, 
1,772“.; Llandaff, 2,2177. Only 423 parishes return 
any bonded or mortgage debt borrowed upon the 
security of Church-rates, and in 160 of these 
parishes the debt does not exceed 1001. The whole 
amount of the debt at the end of the year was 
173,5444. Of this sum 47,000/ is due from London 
parishes, — 27,600/. from St. Marylebone. —Zimes. 
[Here, at length, we have it stated on official autho- 
rity that no rate is collected in nearly half the pa- 
rishes in England, though a Cabinet Minister, Mr. 
Walpole, made bold to declare only last session that 
the rates were paid in ninety per cent. of the parishes. 
The truth has at last came out, and these facts 
will, we doubt not, be of great service to Church-Rate 
abolitionists in the ensuing session.] 


THe Late Mr. Cospen, M.P., on Rettarovs 
Epucation Ix Common ScHOOLS.—During the agita- 
tion which took place in Manchester many years ago 
in favour of a national rating for education, it was 
proposed by some members of a committee to 
include in the scheme a provision for allowing 
religious instruction to be given by ministers of 
various denominations in the school buildings them- 
selves. This was objected to among others by the 
Rev. Francis Tucker, then of Manchester and now 
of London, and who was one of the few Non- 
conformist ministers who at that time were in favour 
of the Manchester project. Mr. Tucker wrote to 
Mr. Cobden on the subject, and received from him 
the following interesting reply: 

Midhur:t, Nov. 3, 1853. 

My dear Sir,—Your letter reached me yesterday only, 

n consequence of my absence from home, or I would 
ihave replied to it earlier. I agree with you entirely in 
your viows as respects the! faciliti-s” to be afforded for 
religious education. I prefer your interpretation to that 
of thoxe who would wish that places in the school-build- 
ing itself should be set apart for the use of ministers of 


hour, and there was a large representation of per- 
sons who desired to take any and all possible chances | 


for p ing choice seats. The well-known auc- 
1 —ů— the stand; at the usual 


religion, It cannot be denied that the r. solution as it 
stands might bear both interpretations, aud some of 
those who were present when it was agreed to, and 
probably the reverend seconder himself, appeared to 
wish that convenient space in the school-building should 
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be set apart for the use of religious teachers. The in- 
terpretation I should wish to put upon my resolution is 
thie,—that we wish to be understood as willing to + 
all facilities for ministers of religion to reach the children 
which they could possibly have if secular schools did not 
exist, For instance, take an extreme case. I am living 
here in a primitive little parish (Hey shott) where every- 
body goes to the parish church, — now let us suppose that 
the clergyman h- his stated periods for catechising or 
instructing in religion the children of the parish. I shoald 
say that in such a case the secular teacher ought to afford 
every facility for enabling the children to attend those 
religious services. And sv I would say of every other 
denomination and of every case that might arise. We 
should recognise the necessity of giving religious instruo- 
tion, and not being ourselves competent to give it, we 
ought t. set out with the avowal that we are anxious to 
afford those who have, the opportunity of giving it, 
But [ agree with you that we ought not to profess to 
find rooms in the school-house for the purpose. I hope 
your view will be generally concurred io. May I hope 
that you will be good enough to confer with the other 
promoters of the plan, and give it your influential 
co-operation? and believe me, my dear Sir, most faith- 
fully yours, 


Rev. F. Tucker. 


R. Cobo x. 


Religious and Benominational News. 


The Rev. James Frame, of Union Chapel, Horsely- 
down, Southwark, has resigned the pastorate of the 
church, after eight years’ labour at that place. 

Batrersea.—A new Baptist church has been 
formed in Battersea by the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, and 
Mr. James Eames, of the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
College, was unanimously chosen pastor. 

THe Rev. Da. MILLER.—At the meeting of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge on 
Tuesday, after a very severe contest, the Rev. Dr. 
Miller was elected a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee, by a majority of 223 for to 175 against his 
election. 

Tue Westryan Tratntinc Cotizes at West- 
MINSTER.—On Thursday last week the general com- 
mittee met to nominate a successor to the late prin- 
cipal, the Rev. Mr. Scott. Although Dr. Waddy, 
who was present, firmly declined to accept the 
office, he received not a few very cordial votes; the 
majority, however, decided to recommend to the 
conference the appointment of the Rev. James H. 
Rigg, D.D.— Watchman. 

ooLwicu.—At the annual public meeting of the 
Rectory-place Chapel, Woolwich, the Rev. W. Gill, 
the pastor, who presided, and who was surrounded 
by a considerable number of neighbouring ministers, 
stated that there had been an addition of forty 
members to the church during the year, that 100/. 
had been raised for incidental expenses on the weekly 
offering principle, that 40C/. had been raised for mis- 
sionary and educational objects, and that 300/. 
besides had been spent upon chapel and schoolroom 
repairs. The meeting was subsequently addressed 
by the Revs. J. B. Pike, John Spurgeon, Dr. Gill, 
and others. 

Union CHAP RL, Istincton.—The annual meeting 
of the church and congregation at Union Chapel was 
held in the lecture-room on Wednesday, January 29, 
the Rev. Henry Allon presiding. The general report 
was read by Mr. John Glover, the church secretary ; 
after which, the treasurers and secretaries of the 
various agencies connected wi‘h the church presented 
their reports of operations and contributions during 
the year, which were of a highly encouraging cha- 
racter. The registered members of the church, 
including the two branch churches at New Nichol- 
street, Spitalfields, and at Morton-road, Lower 
Islington, was 793—of whom 150 belong to the 
branch churches. The aggregate contributions of 
the mother church for all purposes, including ex- 
penses of worship, was 4,541/. 3s. 6d. ; for benevolent 
and evangelistic purposes, 3,327/. 8s. 6d.; contribu- 
tions for the two mission churches and ragged- 
schools, 982“. 10s. 7d., including 173. 17s. 5d. for the 
completion of the cost of the mission and ragged- 
school buildings at Spitalfields, which have been 
erected during the last five years, at a cost of 
4,3127. 168. 10d., and which are now free of debt. A 
resolution of thanks and congratulation to the super- 
intendents and teachers was by the church. 
The various schools connected with the church in- 
cluded 3,868 children, taught by 255 teachers, viz. : 
—Ragged-school, Spitalfields, 2,200 children, 100 
teachers ; Ragged-school, Morton-road, 770 children, 
82 teachers; Home Sunday-school, 594 children, 73 
teachers; Home day-schools, 304 children. The 
additional educational agencies of the church consist 
in the pastor’s Bible-classes, consisting of about 
70 members; the Bible association meetings, held 
in the lecture-room on Friday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons, conducted by Miss Biggs, num- 
bering 500 persons ; Bible-readings for parents, held 
on Monday evenings in the day-schools, attended 
by 220 persons; a similar meeting, held at Spital- 
fields ragged-school, attended by 120 persons. Three 
mothers’ meetings are held: at the Union, consisting of 
35 members ; one at Spitalfields, consisting of 130 ; and 
one at Morton-road, consisting of 50. The follow- 
ing isa list of other subscriptions and congregational 
collections :—Sacramental and benevolent contribu- 
tions for the poor, 240/. 15s. 8d.; Maternal Society, 
247. 178. 6d.; Tract Society, 18/. 6s. 6d.; British 
Missions, 158/. Os. 9d.; London Missionary Society, 
351/. 4s. 4d.; Dorcas Society, 17“. 168.; Jews’ 
Society, 20“. 15s. 6d.; Ministers’ Aid Society, 


42/. 13s. 9d.; London Chapel-building Society, 
290“. 9s. 6d.; Evangelical Continental Society, 
29/. 188. 6d.; Contributions towurds the new organ, 
4041. 10s. 9d.; Memorial Hall, 208“. 18s. ; Chapel 


repairs, 207/, Congregational Fund Board (collec- 


tion), 622. 4s. $d.; Cheshunt College 
. oe 8d.; Home for Little Boys 


— 
57%. 138. 11d.; 


oullection), 
ditto (Sunday-school contri- 
bution), 151. 156. The total amount of con- 
tributions during the year falls short of that 
of 1866, which was 6, 135“. 9s. 5d., but exceed 
that 3 1 — which was 4, 197. 128. 11d. . 
ing the three years new ragged-schools 

m ssion-buildings have also been erected in Morton- 
100 l. and the freehold purchased; upon these a debt 
ot 600%. still remains. In the three penny banks 
2722. 12s. 11d., have been deposited; and — 
last few weeks of distress 3,000 dinners have been 
given to the most destitute of the children at the 
schools in Spitalfields, in addition to the usual Christ- 
mas treat, of which upwards of 1,900 children par- 
took. In the summer a flower show and industrial 
exhibition was held at Spitalfields, and which was 
very successful. The summer excursion for 
the children had also been provided, and the expenses 
of which had been met by special subscriptions, It 
been a year of earnest work and encouraging success, 
and the church was called upon to thank God and 
take courage. 

Lonpon Misstonary Socrery.—The first of a 
series of district meetings to forward the “ Yo 
Men's Movement in behalt; of this society was hel 
on Tuesday last, at Stepney Meeting House. Charles 
Reed, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
sided. Addresses were delivered by the. Revs. R. 


S. Kennedy, of Croydon; H. E. Askell, of Poplar; 
J. Kennedy, pastor of the church; and J. Scrutton, 
Esq. There was a very fair attendance of young 
men, and at the close more than twenty new names 
were added to the list, so that, with those previously 
enrolled at Stepney, this church furnishes already 
more than fifty of the desired ten thousand. The 
next meeting will be held in the Poultry Chapel on 
Tuesday evening next. 

Ricumonp, Surrey.—The annual tea-meeting of 


the Vineyard church and congregation, presided over 
by the ; George T. Ingram, was held on the 


28th January. The pastor’s and the treasurer’s re- 
ports for the past year indicated increasing age ams 
Addresses bearing on the church’s work and worship 
were delivered by several of the members. The 
obtaining of a new organ was 8 and more 
than two-thirds of the sum required was subscribed 
before the — tod. 

Mapacascar.—The foundation- stone of another of 
the memorial churches in the capital of Mad 
has been laid on the very spot where, in 1849, four 
Christian nobles, including a lady, were burned 
alive; and the bodies of fourteen others, who had 
been hurled over the lofty precipice at Ampamari- 
nana, were also consumed. It will be built by the 
contributions of the children of friends to the London 
Missionary Society. 

Scarporovucu.—For several weeks past it was 
known to the members of the Bar Church that the 
building committee of the new Congregational church 
had unanimously invited their pastor, the Rev. R. 
Balgarnie, to take the entire charge of the spiritual 
interests of the South Cliff Church, which owes its 
origin and material prosperity chiefly to his untiring 
energy and zeal. On Wednesday evening the rev. 
gentleman read at the Bar Church a letter, in which 
he said that while his personal feelings would lead 
bim to remain at the Bar Church, conviction of dut 
obliged him to undertake the pastorate of the Sou 
Cliff Church. 


DonacumMore.—On Monday, the 27th of January, 
the Rev. James Grant, late of Nottingham College, 
was recognised as the pastor of/the Independent 
church at Donaghmore, in Ireland. After engaging 
in devotional exercises, conducted — the Rev. D. 
Fletcher, of Moy, the meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. R. Sewell, of Derry, on the doctrines, church 

vernment, &c., of Congregationalism. The Rev. 

os. Stirling, of Armagh, asked the usual questions, 
which were ten by Mr. McNaughton, the 
senior deacon of the church, and by Mr. t, in a 
very satisfactory manner. The Rev. H. Kelsoe, of 
Donaghy, offered the prayer. The Rev. John White, 
of Belfast, add the young minister on the 
nature of his work, and how to perform it efficiently. 
The Rev. W. Tarbotton addressed the church and 
congregation, in very affectionate and impressive 
terms, on the duties and responsibilities of Christians 
generally, after which Mr. Sewell closed the engage- 
ments with prayer and the benediction. 


Tonsripce.—On Monday last the memorial-stone 
of the new chapel and schoolroom connected with the 
United Methodist Free Churches, was laidin Priory- 
street, Tonbridge, in the presence of a large concourse 
of people. The ceremony was performed by Mrs. 
Baker, of Denmark House, with a silver trowel, con- 
taining a suitable inscription, presented to her on 
behalf of the building committee. The Rev. W. 
Reed, of London, delivered an address on the pur- 
poses to which the new edifice would be devoted, 
after which the service was concluded by devotional 
exercises. In the evening a numerously attended 
public meeting was held in the chapel at present 
occupied. Mr. Smith (Con tionalist) occupied 
the chair, and expressed his decp sympathy with the 
object of the meeting. He was followed by the 
the Revs. V. Down (circuit minister), W. Reed, J. 
Turner (Tonbridge), J. Stroud (Tonbridge Welle), 
and other friends, who delivered 1 practi- 
cal addresses. The new chapel will be a neat brick 
building, and will seat about 350 persons. The esti- 
mated cost is 750/. 

Lutron ConGrecaTIonAL Cuurcu.—The annual 
tea-meeting in connection with the above place was 
held on Tuesday evening, January 28, and was the 


largest and most successful that has been held. 


Nearly 100 trays were given by the ladies of the 


Robinson, Home Secretary; E. Storrow, of Calcutta ; Ta 


5 1 Church Society 
m o pleasure the e 
selection of music. It was Arey 
year there had been an addition of fi 

to the church; that notwithstanding 
state of trade, between 900/. and 1, 0001 
and that the various institutions were 


Calls Accgertep.—The Rev. 


B. A., of Longsight, Manchester, has a una- 
nimous invitation to the pastorate over the Union 
Church, Putney, and will commence his stated ministry 
: Slater, 
Tetb the Rev. W. Inglis, 
ury ; 
Baptist 
pre- | church, Soham, Cambs. ; of 
Dunchurch, Rugby, and 
bernacle College, to the urch at 


Pinner. 

Nxw Colton. —On Friday evening, 
the students of New College, London 
annual m soirée. The chair was 
six o’clook by Mr. A. F. Josoelyne, B.A. 
ing and prayer the meeting was addressed 
Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., who spoke 
beneficial influence of education in the East, 


and 


sorrow of heart. 
Society for the P 


J. W. Ellis, seconded d 
carried unanimously. The Rev. T. D. Philip closed 
the meeting with prayer. 

Tue Bur Society Hovss.—The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, having been compelled by 
City improvements to abandon their house in Jarl - 
street, have built themselves a new place in the line 
of the new street from Blackfriars Bridge to the 
Mansion House. On the last occasion of meeting, 
the directors and principal friends residing in 
London were invited to a devotional service, which 
took place on Wednesday, at two o’olook, in the 
spacious board-room which has for so many years 
been the scene of their important labours. After 
prayer by the Rev. O. D. Goodhart, M. A., addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, M.A,, 
and the Rev. John Stoughton, on the rise and pro- 
gress of the society’s operations, and the service was 
concluded by prayers by the Revs. 8. B. Bergne and 
Dr. Osborn. The attendance was wes inolud · 
ing Mr. Josiah Forster, General Lawrence, Mr. 
Binney, Mr. Sheriff McArthur, and many clergymen 
and laymen of all denominations. 


Correspondence, 


DOCTRINAL TRUST-DEEDS AND ESTABLISH: 
MENTS, 


To the Editor of the Nonconformiet, 

Sm. —At a conference of young men at Hackney last 
week, under the direction of the Liberation Society, I 
ventured to affirm that, in my judgment, all trust-deeds 
of chapels which iaclude a schedule of doctrines are 
justifiable only on those general principles which would 
also justify the existing establishment of a particular 
form of religion in this country. I believe that any 
possible establishment of any form of religion is politl- 
cally incxpedient, and wholly incompatible with simple 
loyalty to truth. At the best it is a decent bribe; at 
the worst it is an odious and demoralising tyranny. But 
my suggestion that Nonconformists are themselves build- 
ing upa rival Establishment, though respectfully replied 
to by Mr. White (the lecturer), waszregerded as wholly 
unintelligible by others—and especially by the Rev. 
Frank Soden. If a minister of religion coulda’t even 
see what I meant in such nee as this, I am dre there 
must be a thick fog somewhere; and a little discussion 
can scarcely fail to do good—at least to such people as 
myself, : 

Mr. Soden says that people have a right to do what 
they like with their own money and their own land, 
A, B, C, all the letters of the alphabet. subscribe, buy 
a freehold, build a church upon it, and vest it in certain 
individuals on trust that it shall be used for ever for 
the teaching of certain doctrines and the performance of 
certain ceremonies, The subscribers believe the doctrines 
to be true and the ceremonies useful ; but if they are 
mistaken, if the doctrines are false and the ceremonies 
superstitious, I am told that it is a purely personal and 
not a national affair. The subscribers have a right to do 
what they will with their own. 

No Lam quite sure that this doctrine is at least 
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to the whole tevour of English legislation, A 
man bas not a (I- gal) right to do what he likes with bis 
own money. Most people know something about the 
case of Mr; Thellusson’s will. He wished his property 
to accumulate for a certain period, dt the end of which 
period ‘the party entitled to enjoy the sccumulati n 
would have been entitled to a fand estimated at above 
19, 000, 000. sterling. Bat it win thought expedient 
to put a check, for the future, on dispositions of this 
description ; and it is consequently now provided by 
Act of Parliament (39 & 40 Geo, III. o. 98) that no buch 
acoamulation shall be allowed for a longer term than, 
.“ (“ Stephen's Commentaries,” i, 563). In other 
words; every disposition of property is a national and 
not merely au individual affair, 

The ‘alienation ‘of Jand in perpetuity is much more 
obviously guarded by many lezal protections, as the 
very numerous Statutes of Mortmain prove. In fact, 
the anti-State-Church question is only a particular case 
of a much deeper question, via, how far shall any man 
have a right to enoumber the very soil of the nation 
after he himself has psssed away ? In the case of Popish 
endowments—-ia the case of Anglican endowments— 
Dissenters can ste the inexpediency and the injustice of 
the tyranny of the dead over the living ; but in the case 
of Evangetical-Nonconformist endowments they can see 
nothing but u private affair. a 

It it is right to vest an estate in fee simple in Lower 
Clapton ia trustees for the teaching of a certain schedule 
of doctrines for ever, will somebody tell me why the 
greatd man of Anglican Ohurch property should not 
revert to the Roman Catholics? and DEFINITELY how 
far the Liberation Society means to interfere with the 
property of the Established Church? Does it propose 
only d interfere with the positive and to let alone the 
permissive (which is immeasurably the most important 
and the most mischievous) establi hment of religion! 

Tam, Sir, yours, Ko., 


we ie W. KIRKUS, 
Hackney, Feb. 1, 1868, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dua Sm, -I am exceedingly sorry to see in your 
report of the Hackney meeting the kind of talk the 
Rev. W. Kirkus saw fit to indulge in; and especially 
just now, when earnest Liberationists are trying to clear 
the ideas of our young men on the great question. He 
meddied only to muddle, using the word establish - 
ment” equivocally, and Mr. Kirkas is enonsh of a 
logician to know the misobiefs which mos: follow. Let 
us assume that doctrinal trust-deeds are unwise and 
wrng. I grant him that; but I eay that this has 
nothing to do with the question of a Church Establi-h- 
ment. The four main features of our Established 
Charch in England are these :— 

I. The civil Government Pays the Church by allow- 
ing to it the use of tithes (now converted into rent 
charges), parsonages, glebes, places of worship, and other 
publie property of the nation, which is at the nation’s 
sole disposal, by aod with the authority of Parliament. 
2. The civil government keeps it in the Prison of a 
grievous bondage; 3. Unfairly wives it Preference; 
and, 4, Visite with sundry Penalties those who dissent 
from it. In the case of Free Churches, with doctrival 
trust-deeds, not one of these features is to be found. 
No national funds are placed at their disposal. There 
is no bondage for those who build the church, and 
decree what the trust-deed shall contain. Nor 
is there bondage for those who come after- 
wards, unless it can be shown that every free born 
Englishman bas a right to the enjoyment of every insti- 
tution bailt by private benevolence (not by national 
funds, mark), no matter what the ends contemp!ated 
by the builders, Again, no preference is shown. These 
benevolent builders of churches are allowed to do 
simply what all the nation might do. Lastly, no penalty 
of any kind alights on outeiders. I may agree with Mr. 
Kirkas in objecting to doctrinal trust-deeds; but I am 
uowilling to allow’ the valiant army of young men 
rising on every side to aid our cause, to be blinded and 
confused with dust, which is quite as well out of their 
way. 

. Yours truly, 


HENRY T. ROBJOHNS. 
Newoastle-on- Tyne, Feb. 1, 1868. 


THE IRISH CHURCH QUESTION—PETITIONING 
| PARLIAMENT. 
To the Edwtor of the Nonconformist., 

Dear Sif, —Is it not possible that the Nonconformist 
opponents of the Irish State Church are too secure in 
the belief thatthe question can only be settlement by 
impartial disendowment? The governing classes of the 
country have yet to be won over to that conviction. 
The: Whigs still hold out. Earl Russell has not yet re- 
canted his views in favour of two or more state sup- 
ported Ecclesiastical bodies in Ireland, and Mr. Cardwell 
has lately expressed his approval of such a policy. 
The tone of the Quarterly Review in its last 
number suggests that the Tories are quite ready to en- 
dow the Catholic clergy, if by that step, the Irish Charch 
dan be preserved. That Conservative orgen refuses to 
acc pt the non possumus of the Irish hierarchy, com- 
mends them for repudiating what bas not been offered 
them, but is confident, that when it is made by those 
who have the power of giving effect to their proposal, it 
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ceptions, the Peers would, it cannot be questioned, accept 
such a scheme, and be quite ready to save the Irish 
Chareh by sharing ita revenues withthe Catholics, Mr. 
Disraeli is unfettered, or no doubt ready to educate 
bis party to a timely surrender of a doomed 
monopoly. The course which Mr. Gladstone 
would take is by no means certain. He is indeed for 
religious equality,” bat that may be interpreted 84 
‘levelling up“ as well as “‘ levelling down”; and the 
former is the process which, I believe, most Liberal 
members of Parliament would prefer, if it could easily 
be effected—because, from the politicians’ point of view, 
the abolition of the Irish State Church is a question of 
enormous difficulty, involving » conflict with vest:d 
interests, and a prob nged and bitter struggle from 
which they shrink. Again, the Times, whose power we 
must all admit, heads many of our :nflueotial journals 
in demanding that the Catholic clergy should be en- 
dowed out of the Irish Church property. In fact, 
educated society, apart from religious bodies, is, if not 
entirely neutral, ready to accept any feasible scheme for 
effecting the inevitable change in the easiest fasbion. 
It will acquiesce in Catholic endowment, as it has 
acquiesced in household suffrage, at the call of necessity. 
“Something must be done abvut the Irish Church 
everybody sags but what is that something? Are Free 
Charchmen sure that it will not be a disastrous 
cou promise? Tue High Church clergy d not perhaps 
care greatly for a Cuurch which is chiefly an embodi- 
ment of Low Church dogmas. But would they stoutly 
oppose a transaction which would save the establis ment 
principle in Ireland? The Broad Church is, to a large 
extent, ready ‘to accept religious equality in the Whig 
sense, as strengthening their favourite principle of com- 
prehension. Evangelical Churchmen, while with one 
hand opposing the building up of Romanism, would, 
with the other, back up the preseat State Church, and 
perhaps agree to anything that would save the Estab- 
lishment. The Irish Presbyterians are apparently 
chiefly intent upon preserving their Donum, and might 
perhaps be bribed by extended grants into acquiescence 
in a compromise with the Catholic clergy. Even in 
Scotland there is a party in the Free Cha:ch, headed by 
Dr. Begg, which is obstreperously hostile to disenduw- 
ment, and have frustrated the propo-ed union with the 
United Presbyterians, because they will not surrender 
the State Church theory. ; 


I need not extend this review of the situation; but 
I bave said en ugh to indicate that the triumph 
desired by Liberationista in the coming struggle 
will not be easily won. My conviction is that 
it will not be won at all, unless the manifes- 
tation of public opivion is strong, clear, and over- 
whelming in favour of the complete abolition of the 
frish Church, It may be shat the current of feeling 
among a considerable part of the middle and working 
clase is languidly hostile to all endowments in Iieland. 
But it has yet to be aroused, marshalled, and brought 
to bear on the L-gislatare with irresistible force, or 
it will not be heeded by compromising statesmen. They 
evidently do not as yet see that they are shut up to 
impartial disendowment. They have a wholesome dread 
of Nonconformist vigour when thoroughly in earnest ; 
but it should never be forgotten that Sir Robert Peel 
triumphautly carried the Maynooth grant in spite of the 
formidable and persistent opposition of all Protestant 
bodies in Englend, 

The tendeney of these remarks is not to discourage 
the opponents of indiscriminate endowment, but to sti- 
mulate them to action. Let us take nothing for granted— 
least of all that we can easily turn aside political parties — 
if they determine to combine on the specious plea of state 
policy, in favour of sharing the Irish Church property 
among two or more ecclesiastical bodies, It is a maxim 
with them all that such questions can only be settled 
by compromise, and that maxim Mr. Gladstone, the 
Liberal leader, has not, so far as we know, repudiated 
in respect to the Irish Church. 


I think no one, however averse on general grounds to 
an appeal toa moribund Parliament, would dispute that 
two or three thousand petitions with half a million 
signatures to the House of Commons, during the Session 
about to open, asking for the abolition of the Irish 
Church, and repudiating. the indiscriminate endowment 
of ecclesiastical bodies in Ireland, would convince oar 
legislators that the day bad passed for any attempt to 
continue the State-Church principle in Ireland. I. it 
wholly chimerica! to hope for such a demonstration of 
public feeling? The late conference at the City Ter- 
minus Hotel strongly urged petititioning, but I do not 
sbserve any particular indications that that advice is 
being follo sel. Is it expedient that half of the Session 
shall be allowed to expire before anything of the kind 
is done? Ought not Free-Ohurob men, iu a matt-r 80 
vitally affecting their own cherished principles, to lead 
and guide pnblic opinion? A dropping fire of petitions 
all the Session, aud never relaxed, would educate our 
politicians in the most practical form. It would be an 
apps to them which they could not evade. It would, 
if well sustained, convince them that the indiecrimivate 
endowment principle with reference to Ireland, could 
not be carried out. And it would edacate also the 
opinion of the country, bring the question more con- 
stantly under view, strengthen the hands of the few 


may do much, public meetings are not without effect— 
bat, at the best, such work is slow in operation and 
partial in its results. But petitions to Parliament, 
besides being a Constitutional appliance, are, on a great 
question like that of the State-church, f It and recog- 
nised by our legislators, and through them by all 
classes who form and control public opinion. There 
will be plenty of petitions from the Irish Church mono- 
polists, and is their challenge not to be respon ied to! 

My strong conviction is that just as public opinion 
takes shape this year on this important subject, so will 
it aud expression in the General Election next spring. 
If the advocates of disendowment take the field early, 
and with all their force, they will probably draw after 
them not only the general sentiment of the community, 
and Irish feeling. bat also the political class who will 
have to settle the [rish Church question. But if they 
are supine, or vaoillating, or over-confident, may not 
the Irish Church difficulty be settled after a fashion 
which will establish a fatal preced+nt, and form a fresh 
bulwark to the State Church principle ? 

Iam, &., 
FOREW ARNED. 
London, Feb. 4, 1868. 


THE SENIOR WRANGLER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, — Au impression appears to prevail, judging from 

a paregraph in this month’s Liberator, and from 
remarks made at the Hackney Conference of the Young 
M-n’s Association in connection with the Liberation 
Society, that the Senior Wrangler of the preseut year 
is disqualified for obtaining a fellowship. This idea has 
its origin ia a purely gratuitous assertion made 
anonymously in the Cambridge Independent. Un- 
fortunately the many paper which cop ed the assertion 
have taken no notice of the letter in which, upon the 
first opportuuity, Mr. Moulton contradicted the officious 
and groundless assumption. That gentleman wrote as 
follows :—‘‘I have never held opinions, ductrinal or 
otherwise, which would interfere with my being a 
member of the Established Church. Hence the religious 
tests in the University do not affect me personally, 
though I have as great a dislike to their being inflicted 
on Di-senters as your [anonymous] correspondent seems 
to have.“ I may add that the ciuse of religious equality 
in the University is progressing far too rapidly, as 
shown by the s'rong feeling on the part of the majority 
of the junior Fellows, and by recent debates io the Uuion 
Socie y, to need any su port from the dissemination of 
inaccurate reports. Trusting that as an act of justice 
to my friend Mr, Moulton, you will publish this letter, 

I remain, your obedient servant, 
AUGUSTUS S. WILKINS. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, Feb. 5, 1868. 


DISSENTING INTOLERANCE AND 
PERSECUTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—I observe in the Church Times of this date 
(Feb. 1. 1868), a lengthy letter from Rev. Thomas W, 
Mossman, Vicar of West Torrington, near Wragby, 
Lincolnshire, complaining bitterly of the persecution in- 
flicted by the Dissenting poor law guardians of this 
Dissent-ridden parish,” on a poor man named John 
Brown, formerly parish clerk, and bis wife. The vicar 
says in a tone of evident exaggeration, ‘‘I believe the 
relentless rigour with which they have been oppressed 
is unexampled in modern times.” The vicar’s case 
seems, bri fly, to be as follows. On May 11th last, John 
Browu was turned off the farm on which he had worked 
more than fifty years at two hours’ notice—and at the 
same time he was turned out of his cottag-. He ap- 
plied to the Union for belp, and was al owed 4. a week 
and a loaf for himself and his wife. The vicar appealed 
to the readers of the Church Ti mes last July for aid, and 
received sufficient contributions to enable him to supple- 
ment the parish allowance by the additi n of 43. more, 
The guardians, for some rea on not stated, short y with- 
drew the loaf,—and subs-quently, finding that the 
vicar’s charity was adding 4. a week to their allowance, 
withirew that allowance also, leaving the man depen- 
dent on the vicar’s fund. The vicar attributes this 
action of the guardians to the influence of Mr. Anthony 
Sharp'ey, who is guardian of the poor for the parish of 
West Torrington, and “a person of considerable note 
amongst a sect called Free or Reform Methodists, as a 
public speaker, preacher, extempore prayer, &a. and 
bilder «f meeting-houses.“ Another Mr. Sharpley—Mr. 
John Shar; ley—is credited with turning the poor man 
out of bouse and home, and telling the aged couple that 
“if ever they went to Church again they might seek 
their bread elsewhere.” Mr. M»ssman says he has still a 
long dreary story of oppre-si: n to tell, and as I write, I 
am sick at heart to think of It all, — but it may be pro- 
sumed the worst has been told. 

Ishould like to know if any of your readers know 
anything of this case, and whether the vicar's story may 
be read in a different light. It is not obvious at first 
sight that any sectarian element, Dissenting or other, 
is involved in the action of the poor law guardians. 
They might reasonably argue that the poor man as 
parish clerk bad a certain claim upon the Church, and 


that if he was being supported by such a large body of 


earnest advocates of disendowment in Parliament, give | influential people, that a sum of 25/. could be raised in 


a tone tothe debates on the subject, and ri Ie 
will be, and must be accepted. With hardly any ex- Pa Wees 


, order to supplement parish relief, parochial interfereneé 
on the question for the coming general election. Lectures | in his behalf was unnecessary. Whether they were 
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fied in so reaeoning must depend upon all the r- 
cumstances of the case, best known to themselves. Mr. 
Moseman’s statement does not help us to judge, 

The most important charge against Dissenters, how- 
ever, is that the poor old man was turned out of house 
and home at two bours' notice, because he went to 
church. If this is true L am quite sure Dissenters have 
more reason to be indignant at such a precedent than 
members of the Regnant Sect, and the Wonconformest 
is, of all papers, the fittest organ for the exposure and 
rebuke of such practices, Let me, through you, challenge 
Messrs. Sharpley and the Dissenters of West Torrington 
to explain and defend themselves. The vicar charges 
them with intolerance and persecution. I hope, for the 
credit of Dissent, that the charge is untrue—but it is 
at any rate worth refating. 


Yours very truly, 
Blackheath. R. M. T. 
% MORE TEACHERS WANTED FOR LONDON 
SAY 20,000.” 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm. —The Committee of the Sunday School Union 
are about receiviog from the Metropolitan Auxiliaries 
and Country Unions the statistical returns for the past 
year, showing the present position of the connected 
schools. | 

Whatever may be the'results from the Country dis- 
tricts, one thing is certain—that in London there is a 
very great deficiency of Sunday-school teachers, as will 
very probably be known when the auxiliaries present 
their annual reports. Teachers are wanted in existing 
schools—which are weak and inefficient in consequence 
«-terxchers..are wanted for the opening of New 
Schools” in destitute districts, which is retarded by 
reason of the want of agency. {ty 

It would be easy to name some fifty or sixty districts 

in the Metropolis where the immediate opening of a 
Sunday-school would be a great blessing to the neigh- 
bourhood, where the children are in almost heathen 
darkness, and in close proximity with churches and 
Ghapels which abound in thie Ohristian London.“ 
But the reply is No- teachers, We cannot spare any 
from our present schools.” 
; The Committee of this Union—ever anxious for the 
prosperity of their beloved institution—have arranged 
a plan whereby teachers and scholars coming up from 
the provinces to London may be introduced to schools 
near their new abode, and thus be retained in the work 
amongst us. Allow me here to introduce copy of form 
prepa’ ed for use ia the schools which will explain the 
object we have in view:— n 


Sunday School Union, 66, Old Bailey, London. 

Dear Sir — The committee of the Sunday School Union 
invite the co-operation of super intendenta and secretaries in 
securing the imme ſiate introduction to another school of 
thore teachers or scholars who, owing to change of residence, 
leave the school to which they belong. 
The want of teachers makes it very desirable that 
those who are obliged to leave their work should find a new 
éphere of labour without delay; and it is of the utmost im- 
portance that children, and especially elder scholars, who 
remove to London or other large towns, should immediately 
become 2 d with another school. a 

“Have the kindness therefore in any such case to fll up 
thé fotm below, and addres it to the secretary of 
the Extension Sub-committee, Mr. W. Jackson, 56, Old 
Bailey, Lonion, E. O., who will at once communicate with 
the officers’ of a school in the neighbourhood to which the 
teacher or scholar has removed. 110 

Y. 


Yours ve 
ILHAM H. Watson, 
ILLIAM GR sn, 
bausros BENHAM, 
_ Fountain J. HaRrIAr. 


* PARTICULARS OF REMOVAL. 


SE GOT MITE eee 
New Address in full 
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The plan has met the cordial approval of several 
Cou:.try Unions, but as some have not corresponded on 
the subject, I venture to ask the aid of your influential 
paper te make the scheme more widely known, feeling 
convinced you will heartily approve and recommend it, 
I shall be happy on the receipt of a line tv forward these 
forms to unions or schools not yet supplied—and more- 
over earnestly soliciting the kind co-operation of the 
honoured pastors of our churches, to whom we look for 
h-lp especially iu this matter, and other friends posses-- 
ing influence as Christien leaders amongst the young 
men and women of our land. 

Consider the words of that prince of workers for 
Christ, ‘*‘ Ye are not your own, for ye are bought with a 
price, therefore glorify God in your body and in your 
spirit which are God's. 

Yours, very truly, 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 

Secretary Extension Sub-Committee. 

N.B.—A list of metropolitan schools with their 
Officers has been prepared for reference in cases of 
removal, Communications from country friends 
welcomed and answerei. 


56, Oid Bailey, E.C., Feb. 4, 1868. 


HANNAH-STREET ENGLISH CONGKEGA- 
TIONAL CHAPEL, CARDIFF. 
t the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
My Dear Sin, —Favour me with a short space, re- 
spectfully and yet very urgently to solicit the perusal 


N de rst 


on * 
THE 


* —— — — 2 
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NONCONFORMIST. 
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by your kind-hearted readers of a 
advertising columns, headed as above. 
and noble things in the Princpality. It has 
ed voluntary and adequate religious teaching in 
avery town, village, vale, and hill side throu.hout the 
land, It has brought the mas of the population under 
Gospel 1 Id has caured the Sabbath to be 
better rved in Wales than in any other part of the 


tively free from crime. ried 
achievement Of a free 
neutralised 


worship. Our country is passin 
momentous crisis—a crisis that 
the noble deeds of our self-denying ancestors, or effec- 
tually undo their great work, and that in exact propor- 
tions as the pre-ent opportunity is improved or neglected. 
The Welsh charches are u-itber blind to the indications 
of Providence, vor def to the call ofdati. But there 
are, at least, occasional limits, to the ability even of 
Willinghood. The rapid advance of education, and the 
consequent elevation of taste, have necessitated the re- 
building in a more costly style of nearly all the Welsh 
chapels, The responsibility incurred by the Oalvinistio 
Methodists, the Baptists, the Wesleyans, and the In- 
dependents of gy ine gets tpn and enlarging their 
chapels, during the twelve yer, cannot be much 
under half a million of money. Still, in spite of this 
heavy barden, all the above-mentioned four denomina- 
tions are “up and doing” in the 22 t of 
English places of worship. We have been jooularly or 
éarnestly called“ beggars” by our English friend. Well, 
we have beg ed, and have begged very hard’; but we 
can show substantial results in the abi'ity of the volun- 
tary principle among t a million aud a quar'er of plain 
people, and in a comparatively poor Country to erect and 
maintain nearly 3,300 places of worship. We have 
paid back fourfold all that we have received from 
England in the English places of worship already 
provided by us. Though all denomi a are 
worthily and: magnanimously moving in th 
erection of English chapels, we oxnhot tinaided mas 
the emergency. Henoe we ‘openly, manfally, and 
believingly appeal to our Euglish friende, 1 not to co 

to send over to assist us. Differing as we do iu race un 
language, we ate thankful to thiok that in our country 
there is neither open revolt nor secret treason. Our 
highest ambition is eatisfied in protecting the religi us 
triumphs of our forefathers, and in transmitting them, 
not merely unimpaired, but in increased dimensions, 
to our posterity. Our immediate duty is adequately 
to provide Eglish places of worship for the lar 
towns and the popnloue manufacturing districts, : 
and this alone, induced me, with my frail health, to 
inctir, in connection with a few others; the heavy 
responsibility of building an Eng'ih chapel in the 
—— Ei. — part of Cardiff where I reside, I 
have » generously supported by friends in England ; 
but to secure a second don «tion of 2501. from that prince 
of givers, Mr. S. Morley, I have yet to secure 6002: by 
the opening of the chapel in Muay next. May I fervently 
appeal to the wealthy and well-todo amonget your 
readers for aid to make up this sum? The following 
recommendations will have weight where my name i 
little known. Hoping I have not written in vain, I 
have the honour to remain 


Yours wy truly, 


OHN DAVIES. 

Mount Stuart, Cardiff. oie 
[The epecial circumstances of the case induce us, in 
this instance, to suspend our usual rule against the inser- 


tion of such appeals as the foregoing in our correspon- 
dence oolumns.— ED. Noncon. ] 


THE WEST RIDING HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Sm. -A hundreds of copies of the Nonconformist 
are taken by members of our churches in the West 
Riding, and it is to be seen in three newsrooms of the 
town in which I live, will you allow me a shert «pace in 
your valuable columns to appeal to your readers on be- 
half of the West Kiding Home Missionary Society, 
which never in any period of its history required more 
the loving sympathy, the earnest prayers, and the 
generous support of our churches ? ‘ 

The obj cts of the West Riding Home Missionary are 
fourfold, First, the preaching of the Gospel. Secondly, 
the assi«tance of weak churches in the towns and villages 
of the West Riding. Thirdly, the formation of Congre- 
oi churches. And fourthly, the support of Evan- 
ge I> 

For many years the income of the society, which 
averages about 1, 200“., has bern spent almost entirely in 
helping the weak churches, and very littleſbas been done 
to aid in preaching the Gospel in our populous and 
rapidly incressing di-tricts. According to the religious 
cenens of 1851, there were more than 500,000 sittings 
req sired in the West Riding. Supposing every inbabi- 
tant were wisbful to attend Divine worsbip, and making 
due allowances for those who cannot possibly attend, 
and for the number of churches which have been erected 
since that period, the amount of spiritual destitution is 
still perfectly appalling. Asa ch of the Holy 
Catholio and Apostolic Church, we Congregationalists 


| have done com paratively little to meet this amount of 


spiritual destitution, but hapilly we are awakening to 
the sense of our neglect, and are beginning to open new 
ground into which to sow the seeds of eternal life. 
From careful inquiry, it has been ascertained that there 
are at least twenty-five places within the West Riding. 
presenting suitable localities for the erection of thurch-:s, 
which churches might in the course of a few years be- 
come self-supporting. Iuto five of these districts 
evangelists have b en appointed during the last two 
year-, ia addition to the assistance given to forty-three 
missionary stations, With additional funds mach more 
could be done. In asking the friends of the socicty 
to increase their . and the churches to 
ncrease the amount of their coll-ctions, we only wish 
to take our fair share of evangelising the West Kiting. 
We would do this in no sense of rivalry to any section 
of the Christian Church. We have our work to do, 
and it isrght and necessary, if we would maintain our 
spiritual vitality, that we should do it. Bat in d it, 
we hold oat e brother's hand tp all whe Ipr9 gar 2 

Jesus Christ in sincerity. At atime like this we ma 


not, we must not stay in our work for Christ. With 


in 
Dissent has — | 


This, calculates that about 170 


— > 


Ritualism advancing on ene hand) and: Rethuniibe on 
the other, ie laid upon an; ‘yea, woe undo us 
it we preach not the Gospel ! May we Work whilst 
— — for the night cometh when no man 


Tam, Sir, yours sincerely, 
‘ APHAM, 
Bradford, February 1, 1668. l * 
rr 


' un ee 0 : — 16 tty 
oreign and Colonial. 
1 7 RAR OR. 1 in Win 
The Government Press Bill has | 
of animated debates for several’ . 1 Thee 
made a long and brilliant speech 
ae “and was er arden | 
fan and M. Jules Favre. Its chief su were 
M. Pinard, the Minister of the e und M. 
Granier de Cassagnac. Several councils of Ministers 
were held, and it was said that the Governnient 


cou 
the 
willing that the bill should be thrown out 
ty, On Tuesday, however (the : 
cussion havi closed); the first © Waa 
posed, when M. Rouher made a speech. 
the Emperor's letter on the 19th of January, 
denied that any attempt had been made to obstruct 
the liberal movement, and said.: 
The Government has honestly accepted the Wott 
e 4 * e anxiety had 
shown respecting the opportuueness of the bill; 
We have carefully examined the question, and front 
that exsminati n have come t the firm ootidlusion te 
sustain the bill energetioally, We had entered into an 
engagement, and a strohg Government should never 


retreat from ite mente. We do not fear the 
ress. We have ine cae to keep thea b ads, 
ca 


Reuher did not believe in th» mua on ef part 
e poe, Side le 
t t, there side esolution 
Seen and vot ee 4 division ta its Naht 1 
nee generation ha’ Arisen. Four millions of electors 
who made the First Empire are dead. Pour millioné 
new electors have thrown new life into the nation ; they 
shoald not be stepped, but guided.” ?“ . 
Articles 1 and 2 were adopted succéssively, 9°" 
The Patrie and the France refuse to believe that the 
bill on the press will de withdrawn. The France 
will vote for the bill, and 
60 against it. * 0 ioe 
two of the proving eee r g Bégiat 
o of the provin ections 0 5 
latif has been retrieved by u décisive ‘success at 
Lille. The Government candidate, M. Deero 
wae M son of the late uty) — been 
20, votes 8, 5 i A erical 
px Aton: and b Eis declaration that 1 044 not 
have supported the Army Bill. The Opposition can- 
didate was a Protectionist, 


were 
the 
dis- 
pros 


GERMANY. 


At the sitting of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 
on Saturday the debate came on the bill settling 
the amount of compensation to to the 
monarchs recently “retired from business,” the 
King of Hanover, the Elector of Hesse, and the 
Grand Duke of Nassau. Count Von Bismarck, in 
urging the bill, dwelt upon pecuniary compensation 
as “unquestionably preferable to the territorial com 


pensations formerly proposed’’ :— ais 


He would rather have expended much — * and 
have granted a l.rge compensation to Austria for the 
Dachies, had that Power been inclined to accept such an 
arrangement. The concluded was fav urable in a 
pene ary point of view. The province of Hanover had 

ught with it a large amount of prop-rty in oash, and 
the transaction was advantageous to Prussia. Were the 
opportunity to ocour again he would not hesitate to 
adopt the same course, and, if requisite, grant even a 
larger sum, He (the speaker) was better able thau the 
house to overlook the pvlitical situation. The Govern: 
ment could not carry on public business if the bill were 
rejected, nor would the Liberals be able to conduct the 
Administration under such circamstance: for six months. 


Some little debate followed, during which Herr Wal- 
deck severely criticised what he callei the shim 
constitutionalism of the Government. The King, he 
said, ought to be grateful if the house relieved him 
from the obligation into which he had entered, and 
25 million thalers would be saved to the country. 
The debate being declared closed, the house voted by 


254 to 130 votes the bill proposed by the Govern- 
ment. 


On Tuesday on the proposal of the Government to 


establish a ial fund for the province of Hanover 
11 placing former Royal domanial fund at the 
disposal of the Hanoverian Provincial Estates for 


provincial purposes. Count Bismarck said 
The Government have introduced this bill with the 
view of preparing the way for a greater extension of the 
system of Aalst decentralisation. The Govern- 
ment entertains, with the sanction of the King, the 
same intentions as regards the other provinioes, and 
intended even to devote « portion of the Bad et to their 
special benefit. The Government firmly maintains the 
proposal to establish a proviucial fund for Hanover. 


On the occasion of M. Benedetti, the French 
Ambasador at Berlin, ting his credentials as 
the re titive of France to the North German 
Confederation, the ＋ hy Prussia said that he was 
happy to behold in that step a certain pledge of 
friendly relations between the two Governments, He 
also spoke of the remembrance he should always re- 
tain of the reception he met with at Paris from the 
Emperor and Empress of the French. All i 
inter at foreign Courts are now in possession of 
s representatives of the North German 
Confederation. 
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we py days at Buda, and 
The Emperor is passing a fow days 
the Empress will remain there some time. There 
ee r their 
A long telegram from Vienna summarises the more 
important portions of the Austrian Red Book, which 
has been laid before the delegations. It contains 158 
documents, which are by a statement of the 
ition of the empire. Referring to German affairs, 
e gays: —“ Austria entertains, since the 
Treaty of Prague, the same ful and friendly 
sentiments towards Prussia Italy as towards the 
other Powers. Though Austria's loss of her position 
in Germany did not imply the extinction of her sym- 
2 towards her former Federal allies, she, never- 
lena, would not side with Prussia in the Luxemburg 
difficulty. On the other hand, she would not attempt 
to profit by a war between France and Prussia, and 
the 1 — apn yy — N 
Emperor 22 e French 8 
men from co-operation of Austria in a 
conflict with The friendliness which Ital 
has shown to Austria is subsequently acknowledg 
The statement of the Red k referring to the 
uestion declares that international obliga- 
tions Austria's friendly relations with the 
Sublime Porte have prevented the Imperial Govern- 
ment from giving any support to the Candian insur- 
rection. It 2 why Austria did not take purt 
in the collective step taken by the Powers, and why 
she, on the contrary, did give in her adhesion to the 
1 fora commission of investigation into the 
of Candia, where, it says, the work of pacifi- 
cation is making most gratifying progress. 


ITALY. 
The Chamber of Deputies is discussing the budgets 
of the several Mi e8. 

The persistence shown by the clerical party at 
Padua in celebrating a 7¢ Deum for the Papal victory 
at Mentana has elicited a rebuke from the Govern- 
ment in the shape of an order issued to the prefects 

hout the kingdom to prevent the celebration 

of services wherever attempted. _ 
The marri of Prince Humbert with Princess 
erite of Genoa has been arranged for the 26th 
A The event is one of no little interest to the 
Italians, and M. Gualterio, the newly appointed 
minister of the Household, has been sent to e to 
ask from the Pope the necessary dispensation for the 
~— ceremony. The announcement of the in 
marriage has given rise toa report that it will 
be followed by the abdication of Victor Emanuel in 
favour of Prince Humbert. The Daily News corre- 
spondent — of “the rare intellectual and moral 
ualities of the amiable Princess whom the heir of 

Italian throne is about to wed.”” He adds :— 

The Prince :s Marguerite is still very young 5 she 
only attained her sixteenth year last Novem ber, but her 
mind has been most carefully cultivated, ad the moral 
influence: by which she has been surrounded. especially 
the enlightened and liberal training of the lady who has 
had the chief direction of her education, have been 
attended with the happy result of imparting to ber the 
soundest principles and the purest tastes. She possesses 
a much more extensive knowledge of modern languages 
then has hitherto fallen to the lot of either Italian 
princes or princesses ; she has a thorough relish for and 
a fair proficiency in art; she has poetical powers of an 
order which would invite and receive careful cultivation 
if she were born ina far humbler sphere; but, better 
than all this, a kindness of heart and « sincere desire to 
do good, which will now find the amplest opportunities 
for their constant and legitimate exercise. It is only 
natural that such merits should have been best appre- 
ciated amongst the members of her own family, and 

when to such merits are added the attraction of her 

- youth and her great personal beauty, it cen excite no 
surprise that precisely on her the choice of the young 
Crown Privce of Italy should have fallen. I believe 
that, so far as domestio virtues and affections are con- 
cerned, no other marriage—none, at least that we have 
ever heard spoken of—oould furnish to the royal house 
of Italy such a guarantee both for the happiness of the 
parent to the throne, and for the sincere and 
people. The Italians have many 


admuri:g loyalty of the 
defects Sa their character, but they all appreciate good 
sense, respect 

will 


vent 


intellectual culture, and intensely adwire 

beauty, and in the wife of the Crown Prince—“* The lily 

of Savoy,” as the people of Turin love to call her—they 
And the happ union of all the three. 


AMERICA. 
to a cable despatch of the 4th, Mr. 
is stated by the New York papers to have 
the post of United States Minister in 
By the same means we learn that what is 
the Anti-Contraction Bill, suspending oad 


is now law. Also, that Congress has passed a 
repealing the internal tax on cotton immediately, 
ep meng | the ge the importation of foreign 
cotton after the let of November next. 
By the mail, to the 25th, we learn that 
e Committee of Forgign Affuirs have come to an 
t, and it is reported that they will soon 
introduce a bill declaring that naturalised citizens 
abroad are entitled to the same protection as native. 
born citizens, unless such protection shall have been 
forfeited by crimes against the Federal laws or 
against foreign Governments committed within their 
juriediction, or by -desertion from actual service in 
or by enlistment a an 
tion of a domici 


be authorised to cause the arrest of any subject of 
such foreign Government as an indemnity and 


resident Johnson has sent a message to Congress 

announcing that the bill granting political equality 

in the district of Columbia has failed because Con- 

has 1 before the expiration of the ten 

ys allowed to the President by the Constitution for 
the consideration of bills. 

It is reported that the Reconstruction Committee 
have agreed to report a bill to deprive the Supreme 
Court of jurisdiction over cases arising from the 
execution of the Reconstruction Act. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Sir S. Northcote has received the following tele- 
from Sir Robert Napier, dated Koomayloo, 
anuary 25th :—*‘ Cart road to Senafé open. One 
hundred and fourteen carts with supplies proceed to- 
morrow up the towards Senafé. e most 
friendly relations are being astablished with Prince 
Kassai. An advance force will proceed immediately 
towards Antalo. The shell batteries will be moved 
to the front. One shell battery will accompany the 
advance troops. All well.“ The Times has received 
the i oe telegram from its special correspondent 
with the Abyssinian expedition, dated January 28, 
and forwarded from Alexandria, Feb. 1, 12.10 a. m.: 
— Sir R. Napier has started for the front. A 
brigade of small arms advances to-morrow from 
Senafé on Antalo.” Antalo is distant from Senafé a 
hundred miles as the crow flies; and the marching 

distance cannot be less than 125 miles. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

The Order peo St. John of Jerusalem is vy: to be 
reoonstitu th the express purpose of devoting 
* to the defence 4 the —1 ne 8 

oung an lady, twenty - four, has j 
been tnveated with the degree of doctor of medicine 
by the University of Zurich. 

Some excitement has been produced by the dis- 
covery that large numbers of n are still held in 
involuntary servitude in — under the form of 
apprenticeship. 

HE Story or a Wastep Lirz.—On the body of 
a young man taken out of the Seine the other day 
was found a paper with the following words :— 
% Nobody is to be accused of my death; the accom- 
panying pa will establish my identity. I am an 
orphan, and have no parenton earth. Young, and in 
command of a moderate fortune, I had the weakness 
to dissipate it in the pleasures of debauchery. To- 
ah 3 . but ee to a — of 
uxury and idleness, I am capable of nothing but to 
kill myself. And I do so.” 

Tun Dirricuitms or Duatism.—An amusing in- 
cident has occurred in the Hungarian Chamber, 
which shows that dualism, like unity, is not without 
its difficulties. The North Eastern Correspondence 
thus reports it:—‘“The Austrian budget had to be 
presented to the Trans-Leithan delegation, and it 
was indispensable that in luying it on the table it 
should be done inthe Hungarian language. But the 
Imperial Chancellor of the Exchequer, Herrvon Beke, 
does not know a word of Magyar. To get out of the 
difficulty he undertook the serious task of learning by 
heart the few words which he had to pronounce. He 
acquitted himself admirably. The Hungarian depu- 
ties were as delighted as they were surprised when 
they heard him speak ; and, believing him to possess 
a competent if not a full knowledge of their language, 
they got round him, complimented him upon his 
fluency and accuracy of pronunciation, but, unfortu- 
nately, asked several questions in the Hungarian 
lang The Minister smiled, nodded, muttered 
something indistinctly, but made for the door as soon 
as he could, and disappeared.” . 

Tun PorputatTion oF France.—The movement of 
the population in France presents some interesting 
features, especially when compared with that of Eng- 
land. It appears than in the five years between 1861 
and 1866 the population increased by 680, 933, or less 
than one-third (0.37) per cent. per annum. In Eng- 
land and Wales the increase was one and a quarter 
= cent. (1°23), or nearly four times as rapid as in 
rance. At its present rate of increase 183 years 
would be . for the population of France to 
double itself. But this is not all: of the 680,933 
addition in five years, 328,412, or nearly half, is town 
population; in 31 out of 89 departments there was 
an actual decrease. The length of life in France is 
improving, but the number of births continues abnor- 
mally small—no more now in a population of 
88,000,000 than in 1800, when the population was 
only 27,000,000. The birth-rate in France is 1 in 38 ; 
in England it is 1 in 29. The marriage rate is 
1 in 127 in France; in England 1 in 113. The 
death rate ap to be nearly the same, or 1 in 44}. 
Fall mall Gazette. 

Tun Arrest or G. F. Train anp AMERICAN 
Orinion.—The arrest of this funny stump orator 
at Cork caused some excitement in America, not alto- 

ther unmingled with amusement. Train's telegram 
by cable to the New York World is given by that 
paper as follows :— 

QUEENSTOWN, January 18. 9°45 a.m.— Have just been 
arrested by the British Government. Was seized upon 
the Scotia immediately upon arrival out. Have told 
the Derby Cabinet that the Ameriean ullimatum is— 
Payment of Alabama claims and release ut American 
citizens, or war.—GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN. 

Writing on the 24th, the Philadelphia correspondent 
of the Times says that the excitement had already died 
away: —“ His speedy release, the announcement that 
the arrest was unauthorised, and the universal belief 
that he had — his own seizure in order to add 


to his fame, have had the effect of dissipating the first 
outbreak of dleglensure. The American press is now | 


| 


in rallying the individual concerned for his 


0 
— — vanity, and the wish is generally expressed 


that no notice be taken of the occurrence. It has not 

mentioned in Congress, has lost its effect as a 
speculative influence, and ina few days will be for- 
gotten L 


MR. BRIGHT ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 


On Tuesday evening Mr. John Bright and Mr, 
Dixon, the members for the borough, addressed, in 
accordance with their annual custom, a numerous 
meeting of their constituents in the Town-hall. Mr, 
John Jaffray presided, and briefly opened the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Baicut, who was veryenthusiastioally received, 
began by criticising Lord Stanley’s speech at Bristol, 
The noble lord had deprecated the calling in of 
quacks because the doctors could not agree; but 
considering that the disease to be dealt with was more 
than a hundred years old, Mr. Bright thought if the 
doctors had not already found out anything about 
it, or what would cure it, it might even be wiser to 
try aquack. Lord Stanley said he would not allow 
the empire to be pulled in pieces; but if any man 
was determined to take that course he should at 
least be able to point out upon what principle the 
empire could be kept united; and both the noble 
lord and Mr. Roebuck, if they had nothing better to 
pat forward than their late speeches, were not true 
friends of union, but the promoters of disaffection 
and separation. Mr. Bright had not a word to say 
in favour of the separation of the two countries, yet 
he would not hesitate to say this, that the Irish 
people never consented to the legislative union, and 
that their right to protest against it, and their right 
to seek for a restoration of their Parliament, if they 
thought it would be advantageous to them, had not 
been, and could not be, destroyed. Mr. Bright, for 
his own part, would never consent to any measure 
that would disturb legislative union till it was proved 
that in England statesmanship was absolutely dead, 
and that right and justice had failed to influence 
mankind. There was nothing that a Parliament in 
Dublin could do that the Imperial Parliament could 
not do if it tried to do it. There was nothi 
which Ireland could do for herself, if she 
were a part of the American Union, which 
their statesmen in London, if right and just, would 
not also do for Ireland. An Irish Parliament would 
certainly abolish the Protestant Church. Let the 
Imperial Parliament do it. Being himself a Pro- 
testant of Protestants, he could have no kind of 
religious sympathy with the organisation, with some 
of the doctrines, with many of the practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and, therefore, when speak- 
ing of the Protestant Charch he was speaking purely 
of a political State organisation, built up in times 
past for the sake of what was considered the English 
interest, and kept up to please the prejudices of the 
supremacy party. The case bad gone far beyond 
argument; it had gone altogether beyond the 
resistance of the Tories or the tinkering of the Whigs, 
(Cheers and laughter.) It was estimated that the 
value of the Irish Church property capitalised might 
be 13,000,000/. sterling, which was devoted to the 
sole instruction of a Protestant population about 
double that of Birmingham. The hon. gentleman 
went on to say :— 

In point of fact, it isa huge political job, which ought 
never to have existed, aud which, having existed, ht 
long ago to base been abolished, together with another 
which is sowewhat akio to it. For Parliament gives 
the ioterest of more than a million of money, being 
40,000/. in every year out of the taxes, to the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland as u bribe, that it may not say 
anything about the 13 000, 000“. which is given to the 
Protestant Church. Now, I bave no idea of saying 
anything against the Protestants of Ireland — their 
pres-nt circumstances are not of their own creating— 
and stil less shall I say anything a.aiost the ministers 
of their Church ; for I doubt not there is to be found 
among them a fair proportion of energetic Christian 
men, fludiug themselves in adverse and unfortunate cir- 
cuwstances, bat still probably labouring honestly in the 
pluces to which they have been appointed—(cheers)— 
bat of the institution, as a political institution, I will 
venture to say that che time of its downfall bas nearly 
come—(cheers)—and that it is essential for the good 
government of Ireland, for the tranquillity of that coan- 
t:y, for the maintenance of the univu with Eugland in 
ponent is essential that every trace of Protestant 

hurch supremacy should be for ever abolished. 
(Cheers.) When it comes to be abolished, I would do 
no injustice either to the ministers or the members of 
that Church, Of course, all life iutsrests would be 
cared for and preserved, and if it were not that I should 
take up too much of your time, and that I feel myself 
unable to go through what I wished t» say, I would a 
little elaborate a plan by which I think some justice 
might be done with regard to the disposition of the 
funds which Parliament will receive as the Bstablished 
Church of Leland i- g-adually disposed of, I thiok if 
the sum were 13.000,000/. that it would not be just— 
and I hope some of my Nonconformist friends, who 
have very strong opivions on this question, and perhaps, 
have not looked at it in the same light that I have, 
will have a little charity for me when I say I believe it 
would not be just to take cathedrals and churches, and 
ministers and glebes, and all the tithes and every 
thing that compvses those 13,000,000/., into the 
hands of the State, and to throw the whole of 
the present Protestant Church of Ireland bare 
aud naked upon the country (Hear, hear.) I think 
there should be some very small—it ‘might 
not be temporary—I think it ought to be clear and 
permanent appropriation to them of some not consider- 
able sum of that wvole amount; but that with this con- 
ditiun—that when the matter was disposed of, and the 
Protestants had received whatever was appropriated to 
them, they would become, as the Episcopalian Church in 
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Scotland, or the Weslevan Church in England, a Church 
absolutely disconnected from the State, and altogether a 
voluntary institution. (Cheers.) I think, whatever 
was done in that way would aleo have to be followed up 
in other directions. (Hear, hear.) With regard to the 
Presbyterians of Ireland, who are receiving 40, 000“. a 
year from the State, I think it would be quite casy, 
perfectly just, and probably most politic to make some 
moderate anpropriation to them out of the same fond, 
while the Regium Donum of 40,0001. thenceforth ought 
to be discontinued. I believe Parliament would 

feel justified in making to the great Catholic population 
of Ireland a similar moderate or small appropriation, to 
enable the Catholic Church in certain parishes to have a 
small glebe and a modest house for the minister of that 


church, but in all these cases it should be distinctly un- i 


derstood and ‘enacted that when that 2,000. 000“. or 
3,000,0002.—for it could not take more than 3, 000. 000. 
in all—was thus all those churches would 
be independent and free churches in Ireland—not in 
any way connected with the State, and that thence- 
forth no person in authority and no law of Parlia- 
ment should’ recognise by any special favour any 
member of any one of these three Churches. I know per- 


fectly well that there are ardent friends of mine in 


the country who will doubt the wisdom of what I 
have said, but let me tell you and tell them that 
when you have a great political question to solve it 
is very desirable that you should, as far as possible, 
obtain the general consent of those upon whom your 
legislation is about to act. It is of no consequence to 
this country what becomes of 3,000, 000“. of money; 
but it is of the very highest consequence that State 
Church supremacy in Ireland should be abolished, and 
that the voluntary system should he permanently and 
for ever established. Now, what would be the result ? 
Let any of you fancy that he has been living in Ire- 
land as a Catholic during all these years ; what would be 
the result of such a change? Why the whole sentiment 
of the people would be altered ; they would feel that the 
past was about to be forgotten, and that there was a 
new and better opening re them. They would feel 
that the State Established Church, which has been for 
200 years the symbol of their degradation, was to be re- 
moved for ever, and I have no doubt whatever that the 
change would work ‘the most wholesome, the most 
marked improvement in the sentiments of the Irish 
people towards the Imperial Parliament and Imperial 
connection. | 


Mr. Bright then turned to the land question. A bill 
to compensate tenants for improvements, such as had 
been shadowed forth by Lord Stanley, might do 
something, and he would adopt the ballot as a social 
remedy—it would take away theindisposition of land- 
lords to grant leases. But the real great want of 
Ireland was this—that the Irish people should by 
some means or other be put in a position, gradually, 
rapidly if possible, of becoming the possessors and 
the cultivators of their own soil. (Loud cheers,) 
They wanted to create a great farmer proprietory 
class in Ireland. Well how were they to doit ? First 
by removing all laws that fostered the acoumulation 
of land in a few hands, and allowing natural laws 
to act, so that there should be large, and middle- 
sized, and small estates of every kind, according to 
the prudence and industry of men, and no law to 
prevent persons becoming the owners of large estates 
or small ones. The same want had been felt in other 
countries; it was felt for a handred years in France, 
and it was felt in Prussia. In France the great evil 
was swept away by the terrible Revolution, which 
burst like agreat volcano in the midst of Europe. 
In Prussia it was met, not by a revolution of violence, 
but by a gentle, a gradual, and most beneficent 
change of the law. This was the Prussian plan— 

The Prussian Government has established what are 
called Rent Banks, to which any tenant can go who 
wants to buy a farm the owner of which is willing to 
sell it, and the bank will advance the nece-sary funds 
to pay for the farm, will step into the position of the 
landlord, and will arrange by a mode of operation per- 
fect! to the tenant that in the course of a certain 
* f years he may pay off the purchase-money and 
become the absolute owner of the farm. (Cheers.) 

But they wanted more than that, and Mr. Brigh 
called renewed attention to the scheme he had sug 
gested fifteen months ago in Dablin— 

It was a proposition that we should have a Parlia- 
mentary Commiesion for the purpose of acting as the 
Rent Banks act in Prussia—not only to help the trans- 
actions between the tenant and the landlord when they 
have agreed upon it, but to go about and negotiate for 
the purchase of large estates held by absentees, and 
having purchased them, the sale being voluntary on the 

t of the owner, they would then offer those estates 
n separate farms as far as was convenient or proper to 
the tenants who uow occupy them. (Cheers.) You will 
recollect how all this was ridiculed. The very week 
afterwards a number of Irish gentlemen, some of whom 
had been loud in their ridicule of my suggestion, went 
to the Lord-Lieutenant to represent to him what a great 
advantage it would be to Tiled, and to the share- 
holders of Trish railways in particular, if the Govern- 
ment would purchase the Irish railways, and the Lord- 
Lieutenant is reported to have expressed himself in 
favourable terms of the project, and to have promised 
to lay it before his colleagues in the Goverument with 
such port as he was able to give it. I do not see 
much difference in the possibility of buying the estates 
of absentees and the railroads of shareholders who can- 
not work them to advantage, many of whom probably 
are absentees also, and live in Great Britain. (Cheers.) 
The money of the State was lent in Ireland to Irish 
landiords and to promote the erection of farm-build- 
ings and flax mills and to create harbours. Why 
not for the purpose he described? Its practical 
operation would be this :— 

If you find a man with a farm for which he pays 40/. 

@-year rent, and allow for a twenty-five years’ purchase, 
ich will come to 1,000/.—if you could get that farmer 
agree to pay an increase of rent of only 10l. a- year, 
in thirty-five years he or his son may become the owner 
of the farm, during the period of paying the money back 
have absolate seourity, and could never be ejected as 
long as he paid his rent. (Cheers.) In fact, if the 


money iz leut at the rate of the loans granted by the 
—— fi — on Pe a Sooke ra te 
ve ame rent as he now. 
and the whole of the time bave absolute f 
teoure, what he liked to the farm, asif he 
paid the whole sum. 


What would happen? The ocoupier of the land 
would find a new start to industry—the land would 
become the sa -bank for the family, every hour 
of work would be put into it, all manure would be 


own. By this certain proprietary 
would be eet up in Ireland. The effect of establish- 
ing a peasant proprietary would be conservative. A 
man who had bought his farm would not sympathise 
very much with insurrection or with cons 
every country in the world the possessor of land was 
the Conservative of that country. Mr. Bright said 
that though not an orthodox statesman, he had given 
counsel on many oocasions, and orthodor statesmen 
had sought to reap reputation by following his 
advice. He concladed by saying :— 

I have read the history of Ireland, and I know some- 


have thought much on her condition, on her sorrows, 
and her claims, and am anxious far more than I can ex- 
press to urge upon my country and its publio men such 
measures of relief and justice as will soothe the feelings 
of her population, and give to them life and hope, instead 
of darkness and despair. (Cheers.) The measures 
which, I propose, and which I have so imperfectly 
sketched to-night, would do no wrong to any human 

in Ireland or Great Britain, Th 


such by intelligent men in every part of the world; and 

if I urge them upon you and upon the Government 

with a vehement earnestness, I do it because I beli-ve 

they would staunch the wounds of a bleeding country, 

and would give unity and tranquillity and strength 

— 1 whose happiness and whose glorꝶ are precious 
us a 


The hon. gentleman resumed his seat, amid loud 
cheers, at twenty minutes to ten, having spoken for 
upwards of an hour and a half. 

Mr. Dixon then addressed the meeting at some 
length, but chiefly on the education question, ad vo- 
cating a compulsory system of primary education, 
as suggested by the Birmingham Town Council. 

A vote of confidence in both the hon. gentlemen 


as representatives of the borough was then passed 
by acclamation. 


On Wednesday Mr. Bright and Mr. G. Dixon, the 
members for the borough, were present at a break- 
fast given by Mr. J. S. Wright, the chairman-of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, to the artisans 
who visited the Paris Exhibition in connection with 
the Society of Arts. Several speeches were made 
on the importance of technical edacation, and in 
favour of Government assistance to local institutions 
for promoting science and art. In the course of an 
address on the subject, in which he deprecated teo 


touched on the general question, and said he thought 
it his daty to throw a little cold water on the educa- 
tional excitement that was abroad. He did not 
believe in everything being done by the Govern- 
ment. 


** As regards the expense,” he said, if the Govern- 
ment did not spend so much as it does unnecessarily and 
uowisely in other directions, it would be veryjeasy, with 
far less national expenditure than we have now, to do 
far more than the greatest enthusiast asks to be done 
with regard to this particular question. But at present, 
as far a I can see in the matter, I should not ask the 
Government either by grants or by rates, by one or the 
other, or by the two combined, to do anything for public 
education except for that oldes of the le w con- 
dition is one of, I will say, to a great extent, deplorable 
iguorance, and exhibiting very great neglect on the part 
of the Government in past times.” In some further 
remarks the hon. gentleman said, On the sub- 
ject of education I should not reco much, on 
acoount of the feverish agitation which exists just now 
for this question of education is not one to be dis 
of by any spasmodic effort. It is a question of prodi- 
gious magnitude and of the greatest difficulty in this 
country when you consider, I will not call 4 our 
theological, but our Church differences and the varied 
views men hold, I should recommend rather what I 
— ee t rush, because in 
making a great rash upon this question and introd 
measures based upon what I look at with 
doubt—a compylsory and forced attendance at 8 
—I am not sure that you will not uce among the 
people a reactionary feeling, which would defeat the 
very object which you have at heart. Suppose you 
establish a great and broad system, and proceed to lay 
considerable and heavy rates upon a people who at 
present do not much appreciate education, and you 
establish in your towns a kind of truant police to look 
after the children who do not go to school. If you bring 
too much weight to bear on the people before they are 
sufficiently enlightened to approve your efforts, you may 
find that there is a great reaction, and your diffieulties 
become almost, if not altogether, insuperable. The 
great mass of your children now are uneducated. If 
— propose at once to create s great revolution of that 

ind, Iam certain you will find that those for whose 
benefit you are acting will not give you that co-operation 
without which it is impossible that you should succeed. 
I should recommend a more gradual assault on the igno- 
rance of the coantry, and that we should survey the in- 
stitutions already existing, and as much as possible 
arrange that which is new so as to dovetail with that 
which is old, aud gradually, it may be in a few years, 


18 


thing of the terrible wrongs to which it has been sub- 
ected. I have travelled more than once extensively in | }, 
roland, and have seen the sufferings of ita people. II dan 


much reliance on the Government, Mr. Bright 


———— . — ä 
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A LORD OHAMBERLAIN IN A LAW COURT. 
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_ In the year 1347 the 
Drummond . 
French lady, the dꝰ 
with him as his wife in Paris 
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alleges, belonged to her 
living with this lady for 
. companion, 


and even takes 


op hee which she th 
f they had done a 
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— linen of 
wash their dirty 
belie it he haw om: dissuade him 
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early man : 1 
Lord Willoughby not on! 
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—— was grante!, 
ief 1 2 — he — 
unworthy o 5 | remiuded learned 
that he represented ‘a publio 11 1 On 
Hawkins assured his Lordship that he was en 
oat discretion in the matter, aud that be was 
hie to admit nothing. In fact, 
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to allege her marriage as a bar to E 
almost anything that can be conceived of meanness: 
It was not until the Chief 
an emphasis and vivaci 
of justice that the scan | 
The deferdant’s counsel had been forced do 
amine the plaintiff as to the paternity of the 
who during her whole life had been recognised by 
child. A compromise was pro- 


to adjourn the trial, that the defendant, 
country, might be communicated with, 
Mr. Hawkins announced 

a compromise, on the basis the w 
be referred to a man of honour 


8 


tisfied, but also the terms upon which the 
of the parties to continue, 
ought to be made by the defeudent, 
| 
Tux CAR Question.—The cabmen of Liverpool are 
on strike again, againt the requirement of the Town 
221 the outsides of 
ir vebi to carry lam They com 
on Saturday, and have — 1 the 
since, but it is by no means general. Of course the 
public have sustained great inconvenience. A depu- 
tation of hackney-carriage proprietors. waited on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday to ask 
that the duties paid on cabs might be reduced, and 
the license be made annual sal pevable te hi 
at which time the trade is comparatively idle, 
very little loss would sg er the 


sent state of the revenue, he could not pledge himself 
to the reduction of the duty. The Government 


come to that which existe in the New 
of the American Union, where, throughout the whole | 


oe however, give the subject its best considera- 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1868. 


SUMMARY. 


Bota Houses of Parliament will reassemble 
next Tuesday, before which time it is hoped the 
Earl of Derby will have sufficiently recovered 
his health to be enabled to take his place in the 
House of Lords as the leader of 
ment, and to dissipate the ramour that he will 
be under the 19 of retiring from the 
arduous post of Prime Minister. Ministers are 
ig their measures, and Cabinet Councils 

been frequent during the week. One of 
the earliest subjects to be discussed will 


pro- 


which will mainly turn upon the number of 
members to be awarded to the northern portion 
of the kingdom. At a meeting of representative 
Scotchmen of various political views held the 
other day in Edinburgh, the claim to twenty- 
five new members was put forward, but it was 


decided, looking to present circumstances,” that, 


no more than fifteen should be demanded. Itis 
understood that Mr. Disraeli is willing to offer 
seven, and to provide for the increase by adding 
to the total of the House of Commons. An 
animated contest on these points may be ex- 
pected. 

The compound householder also will, no 
doubt, put in an early appearance. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in order to vindicate 
his sacred — „of rate-paying, has 


e Govern- | 


created an amount of social disturbance which 


| 


bably be the Scotch Reform Bill, the interest in | 


e elsewhere. The resolu- 
tions pted by the Dissenters of Hamp- 
shire accept State aid “ as a necessity” ; demand 
a conscience clause ; express the conviction that 
the time has come to set on foot undenomina- 
tional day-schools, supported wholly or mainly 
out of public rates or taxes,” and managed by 
] boards; and, finally, proclaim the prin- 


ucational needs of the million uneducated 
English children, it is necessary to render the 
instruction of every child in the rudiments of 
learning compulsory on the parents. Follow- 
ing Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bright has great doubts 
about compulsory education, but the zealous 
Nonconformists of Hampshire seem to be quite 
at ease on the subject. 


There is some further and meagre news of 
the Abyssinian expedition. Sir Robert Napier 
has gone to the front, and has ordered a brigade 
of small arms to advance upon Antalo, about a 
hundred miles from Senafé. But the progress 
of this force, however lightly equipped, must 
necessarily be very slow. It has to be fed; 
and the base, whence all the main supplies are 
drawn—there being a total absence of grain in 
the country—is some seventy miles distant from 
Senafé, where food is said to be scarce, though 
an immense depot will have to be established 
there before the whole force can go forward. 
Sir Robert has not got all his army, but he has 
found a practicable road for carts till the rail- 
way, being laid down at the rate of two miles 
r week, is completed. At present he is send- 
ing for more mules from Egypt, and though the 
steamers condense 40,000 gallons of water daily, 
it hardly suffices for the demand. The only 
news about King Theodore is in a letter from 
one of the 3 at Magdala, who says that 
he was in Wadela, and if pressed, could 
jump on his horse and be here in a couple of 
days; but his big guns will, of course, delay 
him much longer.” The correspondent of the 
Pall Mali Gazetie, writing from Senafé on the 
16th of January, draws two patent conclusions 
—“the one is that we shall celebrate, at any 
rate, another Christmas in this country; the 
other that the British taxpayer will have a great 
deal more to pay than has been anticipated.” 
Whatever may be the merits or demerits of 
the Press Bill which has been under discussion 
in Paris, there is no doubt that Napoleon III. 
has a very subservient legislature. The majority, 
it seems, sustained by a * of the Emperor s 
advisers, disapproved of the Liberal promises of 
last January, and were anxious to throw out the 
measure which in part fulfilled them. The 
Emperor was placed in an awkward dilemma 
The recent press convictions have brought 
ridicule on the Government, and the keen-witted 
journalists of Paris had shown * the absurdity 
of interdicting the discussion of parliamentary 
debates. Repeated Cabinet councils ended in 
a resolution to adhere to the Press Bill, and M. 
Rouher went down to the Corps Législatif to 
unnounce the result. At his word reactionar 
resolves vanished, and the first article of the bill 
—the provision most obnoxious to the majority 
was carried almost unanimously — members 


ciple that in order to meet and supply the h 


Great Britain in sentiment, in affection, and in 
identity of interests, as well as in constitutional 
organisation and law? This is the grave 
uestion to which his speech in the Birmingham 
own-hall was meant to supply an answer. 

The hon. member reminds us of Coleridge’s— 
we think it was Coleridge’s—description of 
Bishop Warburton, who resented any arrival at 
is conclusions unless they were reached by his 
own path of reasoning; and in reference to 
whose controversial Ishmaelitism the t 
133 noted as 3 the words of 

eripture, And if so much as a beast touch the 
mountain, he shall be stoned or thrust through 
with a dart.“ Lord Stanley at Bri-tol, and Mr. 
Roebuck at Sheffield, had expressed in somewhat 
haughty and defiant terms, their several deter- 
minations to resist any attempt to l the 
union between Great Britainand Ireland. Mr. 
— pe went out of his way to get a good hit at 
both of them—not because he really disagreed 
with them in conclusion, but mainly on account 
of the hard manner in which they stated it. 
Perhaps, it is indispensable that he should let 
off a little of his superabundant combativeness 
—his passion for striking—before he is able to 
settle down into the cool gravity of a statesman. 
It is a diverting but not always a useful pro- 
pensity. The aid of these very men may be 
needed hereafter in carrying into effect Mr. 

— * own policy, and it strikes us as calcu- 
lated to raise up needless opposition to begin by 
giving them a slap in the face over a matter on 
which all three are in substance at one. A 
superfluous resort to the lash seldom conciliates 

d-will even to the best of causes. We wish 
r. Bright could at times forget his strength, 
and rely more exclusively, as he is entitled to do, 
2 the breadth and solidity of his statesman- 
ship. 


Of course, the hon. member could not discuss 
the wants of Ireland without considering in 
some detail the question of the Irish Church. 
Need we say that he demands its total abolition 
as a State institution—that he would break off 
all connection in future between the civil power 
and the religious institutions and communities 
in Ireland? The question with him is not what 
ought to be done, but how Parliament may most 
easily do it. The revenues of the Protestant 
Irish Church he estimates to be equivalent to 
the capitalised sum of 13,000,000/., and he asks 
‘whethersome twoor three millions of it might not 
be beneficially devoted to soothing down irrita- 
tion. He puts it to us whether it would not savour 
of harshness to turn the Irish Episcopalian out 
naked and defenceless to the uncovenanted 
mercy of the voluntary principle. Might not 
the gate? deal generously with him in regard 
to his cathedrals and churches, and some few 
other possessions? Might not the Presbyterian 
also be conciliated by making him a present of 
the Regium Donum ina lump, and telling him 
never to expect any further aid from the Con- 
solidated Fund? And, in justice to the Roman 
Catholic, might it not be doing but even-handed 
justice if we were to hand over to him, once for 
all,a fair round sum for the pneu of glebes, 

e maintenance of 


manses, and so on, and for t 
Maynooth? Mr. Bright alludes rather doubt- 
ing to the light in which this proposition will 


is telling with cruel force upon the impoverished 
classes in our large towns. In Birmingham, 
where the rates used to be quietly paid by the 


who had spoken against it joining with the rest 
in recording their votes in its favour. M. 
Pinard, the new Minister of the Interior, has 


i t itself to his Nonconformist friends, and 
landlords under the compoun system, no] blundered, and has exhibited that zeal bereft of 8 r sheiaumenas 
less than 24,000 persons are said to be defaulters, | discretion which no arbitrary Sovereign oan obstacles to be surmounted. Tt 


and special arrangements have had to be made 


forgive. 

he settled gloom of the Italian people has 
been somewhat relieved by the statement that 
the heir-apparent is about to wed the Princess 
Marguerite, the lily of Savoy,” a lady of 
‘rare intellectual and moral qualities,” though 
still very young. The official announcement of 
this 1 — was received with great ap- 
plause in Parliament, and has done much to re- 
vive the flagging loyalty of the population. It 
seems to be more probable that Victor Emma- 
nuel will ere long abdicate in favour of Prince 
Humbert than attempt a coup d’état—though we 
enone think both reports are equally ground- 
ess. 


With great diff dence we submit to the hon. 
member, not on behalf of Nonconformists, in 
whose name we have no right to speak, but 
solely on our own responaibility, that whatever 
may be the merits or demerits of the scheme, 
the present is not precisely the most fitting time 
to discuss it. e venture to put a parallel 
case from which Mr. Bright may gather an 
inkling of our meaning. then, in the very 
stress of the potatoe dearth in Ireland, some 
friend of the Anti-Corn Law League—say Ear’ 
Fitzwilliam — after contending “for the total 
abolition of the odious food tax, should have 
thrown out for the consideration of the League 
leaders and their friends, whether it would not be 
a little hard and impolitic to cast the landed 
interest quite naked” upon its own resources, 
and whether it would not be well to conciliate 
it by giving it a douceur of a few millions in 


eens cases connected with the issue 


of summonses against the poor 
who cannot meet the demand for the fall 
rate. Throughout the East of London Mr. 
Disraeli’s crotchet has been the means of aggra- 
vating the prevalent distress, and a few days 


some 1,600 of these worried workpeople 


assembled at the Vestry Hall, Shoreditch, to 
a 


against the rates. Losi thei * 
y showed signs of disorder, and wall ys sone 
out by the police. Such scandals cannot con- 
tinue. Mr. Disraeli must swallow his principle, 
and Dy pe * party this Session to the 
necess! restoring compoundin te 
with household suffrage. * — 

Mr. Bright, in his second speech at Birming- 
ham, cautioned the friends of national — 
new and old, against going too far. A revolu- 
tion would create a reaction, and the hon. 


MR. BRIGHT ON IRISH AFFAIRS. 


Mz. Bareut has been meeting his constituents 
at Birminghan, in accordance with his annual 


P Well, imagine Mr. Co 
member recommends a more gradual assault on custom. He needed not, as some others, to — aed Me. Bright 3 pro 
> ce of the country, “and that we | render up an account of his Parliamentary con-| between themselves. We can imagine their 
oul the institutions already existing, of the | agreeing that had it come before them in the 


and as much as ible arrange that which is 
new 80 as to dovetail with that which is old, and 
2 it may be in a few years, come to 

t which exists in the New England States of 
the American Union, where, — the 
whole country, there is scarcely a boy or a 
girl who not receive a sound education.” 

is not Nonconformists in general 
that educational reformers will apparently meet 


duct —is it not written in the histor 
country? Of all men in the United 4 — 
he can best afford to leave the past to speak for 
him, without troubling himself to speak of the 
pee year n for the drift of his 
bours is to be seen in the statute-book. Mr. 
Bright, therefore, claimed the attention of his 
constituents to the future—selected the most 
urgent and difficult problem which the future 


shape of a Bill all the provisions of which were 
definitively settled, ol which had been intro- 
duced to the Legislature by a Premier having 
sufficient political power to o it, they might 
have required very strong and satisfactory reasons 
before they . take upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting it. But brought before 
the as it had been, as one scheme amongs 


! will be called upon to solve—and employed his | many, and probable as it seemed that their accep 
with the greatest resistance, if we may judge | marvellous oratorical strength exclusivel 5 it uld but encourage h larger 
by the decisions arrived at by the conference at| that. Ireland—how may Tseland be cute to 8 R 


demands, they would, no doubt, have put it 


Fes. 8, 1808. THE NONCONFORMIST, 
a i ith thei ork— | prohibits public mes —— 
side Er f. de repeal of the or | tnd held bee fer. epoca’ authori 


laws, on the simple ground of justice. The 


Nonconformists, we think we ape redict, 
uiesce in no arrangement w does 


will acq “ati ee 

ot finally. proceed upon their principles— 
which dea not go to the whole extent of dis- 

connecting law and government from the. su 
and management of religious bodies in 
Freland. When that is determined upon by any 
responsible party in the State, the Nonconfor- 
mists will not, perhaps, be the people least dis- 
posed to de considerately, tenderly, and 
even generously, with any ips which the 
adoption of their policy may tend to inflict. 
They will not consent, we apprehend, to buy 
justice for Ireland in this matter—but having 
secured justice, they will not haggle over the 

cost of binding up open wounds. ; 
Mr. Bright’s suggestions on the land question 
commend themselves strongly to our judgment 
He advises, as he has advised before, the ap- 
intment of a Commission, with authority to 
rrow money of the Commissioners, 
hase estates from absentees or other large 
proprietors disposed to sell them, divide them 
into small farms, and give leases of them to 
tenants at a rental which in the course of thirty- 
five years will — 4 principal and the 
interest of the purchase money —and, among 
other thinge, he urges the adoption of the Ballot 
in the election of members of Parliament, as an 
extinguisher to that political subserviency for 
the sake of which landowners refuse leases. 


isation. 
Nor is it practicable, at least in modern times, 
to hinder a man from writing his thoughts to a 
friend, bat he may be forbidden to print his 
thoughts for the benefit, or ture to the 
detriment, of myriads of like-minded readers, 
and hence Casarism assumes to keep watch over 
the press. 

Neither of these methods can be said to 
have ever been quite successful except in those 
rare instances in which thought is completely 
stagnant. Mind, like fluids, presses equally in 
every direction, and it is so subtle that it is 
sure to percolate through some unobserved and 
un ed cracks in the best coopered laws of 
repression. Cesarism might perhaps contrive 
to prevent or remedy this in a single case — but 
to do eo effectually in millions of cases taxes 
both ite ingenuity and its vigilance to the 
utmost. The result is that to an unknown and 
unknowable extent mind does communicate 
with mind without the intervention of autho- 
rity, and, generally, the more furtive the mode 
of intercourse, the more dangerous and hoatile 
to the Government is likely to be its object. 
All despotisms have sooner or later discovered 
this. sides unless an empire be hermetically 
sealed — foreign influences, how is it pos- 
sible to keep its population effectually isolated 
from fermenting tho 
frontier. So long as England and the United 
States uphold the rights of public meeting and 
a free press, how all-but-impossible it must be 


To these proposals it has been replied that what 
Treland salle wants is industry, fi ity, and 


to protect the people of France against the in- 
direct action of these agencies upon them. And 


rest from political agitation. With these she is! so it has come to pass that Cesarism in the 


sure to become p rous—without them, no 
mere change of machinery will make her so. 
This is true—but it is not all the truth. You 
cannot have industry, frugality, and — 
severance until you excite hope —and that 
is precisely the stimulus which the Irish 
try and tenant-farmers do not possess. 
ive it them, as Mr. Bright proposes doing. 
Set before every man a ae of finding for 
himself a homestead. e, all will not get it, 
nor will all barristers sit on the woolsack. But 
put the chance with reach of every Irishman’s 
imagination, and of a fair number of Irishmen’s 
realisation, and you will at least have done 
7 2 the qualities a now 
ish in despondency. It may not prove a 
panacea for Trish — but 11 will act as 
an alterative upon the national temper ; and in 
proportion as it succeeds it will evaporate dis- 
affection at home, and neutralise Fenianism 
abroad. If Parliament will but effectually settle 
the two questions of the Church and the land, 
all minor matters, as Mr. Bright says, will fall 
into their proper place. 

The comments of the press on this statesman- 
like speech, lead us to hope that all parties are 
at length inclining to deal with the Irish ques- 
tion in earnest, and with a determination to look 
at it and work for it, without prejudice, as far 
as possible. No settlement will be attempted 
during the last Session of a condemned Parlia- 
ment—but it will be vigorously taken in hand 
when the new House of Commons meets. We 
trust Mr. Bright will then occupy a 8 of 
high official responsibility, and that such 

counsels as he now gives to the nation at large, 
he will then be able to submit with more effect 
to the Cabinet of which, we presume, he will be 
@ conspicuous member. 


HOW THE FRENCH PRESS IS TO 
BE SET FREE. 


CzsarisM, which Napoleon III. has taught 
us to regard asa kind of overruling national 
Providence, is a little puzzled how to reconcile 
its responsibilities and functions with the free 
play of individual thought and speech. The 
abettors of that system deem it hard perhaps, 

haps inexplicable, that it cannot be as abso- 
ute over people’s minds as over their actions, 
and that its beneficent authority does not extend 
over the whole area of human existence. That 
there are limits which it cannot pass, and that 
within those limits all sorts of subversive schemes 
— be matured, not only in defiance of its 
will, but beyond reach of its means of know- 
ledge, must introduce into the theory of Cæsar- 
ism an element of perplexing mystery. The 
practical problem it presents is, How shall the 
communication between mind and mind be most 
surely placed under the surveillance and con- 
trol of the governing power? Two methods 
usually present themselves, both of which pro- 
ceed upon the principle of restricting the means 
of communication as much as possible to indi 
viduals. A man cannot well be . from 
talking to his neighbour, but he may be for- 
bidden to talk to a hundred or a score of his 
neighbours at one time, and hence Cœsarism 


latter country has not succeeded in moulding 
the intelligence of the nation upon its own 
pattern, nor in regulating to any good and safe 
purpose the expression of its thoughts and feel- 
ings. 

We are not altogether surprised, therefore, 
that the Emperor Napoleon, who is sagacious 
in reading the signs of the times, and whose 
policy is never without some reference to his 
successor, should think the time come to con- 
trive for his subjects a safe and ble 
scheme for giving them the boon of a free press. 
It has become far more nece to his personal 
peace and dynastic hopes, than it will be found 
agreeable to his Ministers, his Court favourites, 
and the herd of officials whom the Imperial 
system employs. But the Emperor has no 

at faith in free institutions, at any rate, for 
rance. He wants to let his bird use its wings 
and fly, but not without holding the string 
which shall check its flight when necessary. 
The freedom of the press which his Govern- 
ment is attempting to secure by a Bill now 
under discussion in the Corps Législatif amounts 
to this—anybody in France may start a news- 
paper without being obliged to obtain the 
authorisation of the Minister of the Interior— 
but he will have to deposit caution money to a 
heavy amount—that is, we suppose, find suffi- 
ciently trustworthy security for the sum 
demanded—and will have to pay a stamp-duty 
on each copy issued from his office. An 
libellous matter published against the head of 
the State, or any seditious matter levelled at the 
fundamental principles upon which the Consti- 
tution and society rest, will be treated as a 
crime, and will be tried before a jury in a Court 
of Assize, to be punished, on conviction, as 
felony is punished. Minor offences are to be 
reckoned as misdemeanours. These are to be 
tried before any judge of a Correctional Tri- 
bunal, who will determine whether it be or be 
not a punishable offence, and will apportion to 
the writer the penalty due.to it—which penalty, 
however, is to be in the shape of fine, suspen- 
sion, or suspension of the incriminated journal, 
or deprivation of the political rights of the pro- 
prietor. 


The effect of the proposed change of the law 
will be to subject the freedom of the press 
throughout France to the discretion of the 
judges of Correctional Tribunals—men occupy- 
ing in that country a position analogous to that 
of stipendiary police mayistrates in this. Ex- 
cepting the more serious offeuces, which we 
should treat as treason or sedition, and which 
will be carried for trial before a Court of 
Assize, all press offences will come before these 
men for adjudication, who will be invested with 
authority to declare first whether the 
publication complained of is libellous, and 
secondly, what amount of aug B shall be 
inflicted. Now the men may be both highly 
competent and respectable—but they will also 
belong to the official class, and will incline in the 
main to official opinions. We have seen, however, 
in England how unsafe it is to trust the may of 
the press in the hands of the judges— spotless 
as they are believed to be in character, and 
competent as they usually are to interpret the 


law—and on this account have assigned to juries 


hts from beyond its own | f 


Y | trade will not be reached until the 


his pro th 

Parliamen be 

this light. will p 

with no sentiment of gratitude. 

step forward, but a moderate one. Mean- 


while, it is questionable whether the Ministers, 
and a large retrogressive section of the Corps 
Législatif, would not rejoice in the rejection of 
the measure. The sponsors for it, hate it for 


going too far—the class to be ene it 
— it without any show of satisfaction. the 

Emperor appears to be the only man who cares 

to have it passed—and it must be confessed that 
the French 8 take but a languid ia- 
terest in the subject. The om of 
the press is looked at by the population of 
the empire with much the same indifference as 
Parliamentary Reform used to be in England 
our years Will it have the like good 
fortune? Who can presume to say ? 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


Tue Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has 


calli attention 
e subject, osten- 
tions of 


our bankruptcy also 
the maxims and f in the 
present day. The discussion is a sign that the 


severe commercial disasters of 1866 are begin- 
ning to work their own cure, and that the in- 
stinct of self-defence now unites with higher 
considerations in demanding a stricter morality 
in the dealings of commercial life, as well as a 
more stringent code of laws in relation to 
debtor and creditor. Adversity is a stern 
teacher ; r the vindication of abstract 
ny pe the upholding of a lofty stan- 
ard of commercial morality, would have been 
of little practical value unless enforced by 
bitter rience—an experience which : 
dantly shows that to deal tenderly with dis- 
honest trading and bling, to 
worship success regardless of the means by 
which it has been attained, lowers the whole 
tone of society, and promotes that general 
distrust which is the bane of mercantile life. 

A body like the Liv Chamber can ran | 
take formal cognisance of the enactments whi 
affect commercial credit and morality. They 
demand that the bankruptcy laws shall be re- 
cast, and unanimously record their opinion that 
“the evils connected with the present state of 


ciple that it is na faile's emanate to ale 
to pay one’s debts, and that the burthen of 


proving innocence in particular cases lies on the 
insolvent, is firmly and cautiously introduced 
into the law, and made the foundation of it.” 
Successive Bills have been introduced on the 
subject, each of which, from one cause or 
another, has failed. These delays, though in- 
jurious in one sense, have not been without 
advantage. Public opinion on the subject has 
been allowed to ripen and gather force. It is 
now clearly recognised that a machinery 80 
constructed as to drive the persons interested 
from the bankruptcy courts, and to give every 
facility for the escape of the reckless and dis- 


honest, is worse than useless. How not to do 
it“ has been the principle on which legislation on 
this subject seems to — hitherto been based. 


The Jegal remedy is worse than the disease, and 
the ount object of creditors is to keep a 
bankrupt's estate out of court, so that it may not 
be altogether swallowed up there. Private 
arrangements, when traders fall into difficulties, 
are now the rule and not the exception; and the 
debtor, being master of the situation, is able to 
dictate his own terms, and often, having easil 
thrown off his liabilities, to start afreah wi 
better prospects than ever. What we 
want, said Mr. Rathbone, one of the 
speakers at the meeting referred to, “is such 
bankruptcy laws as we shall all be willing to 
avail ourselves of on all occasions; that 
instead of putting them aside and rendering 
them inoperative, as we do now, that 


| they 
should be remodelled and made so simple in 
their operation, so true in their action, and so 
fitted to deul with the questions with which they 
the funds of the 


have to deal, iving to the 
greatest possible rapidity 
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bankrupt's estate, and if necessary : 
the man adequate punishment ' for — 

delinquencies he may have committed.” 
an form in which such objects should 
ally secured is a question for statesmen 
and commercial economists; the unwritten 
laws which no less intimately affect trade trans- 
actions are a matter which concerns society at 
large. P may do much to prevent 
fraud and dishonesty, but no law, however 
stringent, that is in advance of public opinion 
wit 2s We work. We are ree 1 
is, the more i t aspect o sub- 
jot, was not let sight of by the speakers at the 
mee It is the general tone of 
t fosters reckless trading and palliates 
fraud. T maces, indeed, do not deviate 
„ from the straight path. But the atmo- 
sphere of moral sentiment is, or has been, far 
from pure, To put on a good appearance, and 
make things pleasant, is held to be of far more con- 
sequence than toact with simple straightforward- 
ness. n sanctions what principle 
condemns ; to a great extent the end is held to 


i ; a good banking t 
covers „ . 4 anking accoun 


society 


ers a equivocal acts; and 
alth secures a position which worth cannot 
acquire. “Men will praise thee when thou 
doest well for thyself,” is a maxim which retains 
its force. Success in life condones the means 
by which it has been attained. ‘“ We go,” said 

r. Bushell. with frank plainness of speech, 
“we go to the splendid mansion of this man 
who has realised such a splendid fortune—we 
walk about his nds, we admire his horses 
and carriages, we see his splendid pictures, we 
dine at his sumptuous table, we drink his wine 
which he boasts costs him a guinea a bottle, we 
sleep in his velvet-curtained bed, and we ride 

to town next morning in his splendid car- 
e. If this be so, if there be no distinction 

drawn between wealth so acquired, can we won- 
der among ourselves at such wealth producing 
such results? Oan we wonder when such is the 
result of wealth so acquired, that men are anxious 
to achieve it, and that they will risk character, 
fortune, friends, reputation, and everything for 
it?“ It is this lax moral sentiment—this practical 
scepticism as to the truth of the maxim that 
“honesty ‘is the best policy —this worship of 
suécess, that e commercial gambling 
and promotes distrust. Merchants who adulte- 
rate cotton are no worse than traders and shop- 
keepers of every grade who practise deception 
for the sake of gain, and compound with their 
conscience in order to get on in the world, or 
than those railway directors who cook accounts, 
and bubble companies that obtain possession of 
the savings of the public on false pretences. 

Bankrupt laws that favour delinquen 
have been too much in harmony wit 
the general tone of mercantile society. 
Both together have produced that want 
of confidence which perplexes men of busi- 
ness; and paralyses legitimate enterprise, and 
neither is found to be compatible with com- 
mercial soundness and oe sir That whole- 
some change of ‘feeling and return to the path 
of reétitude, which the pulpit has been power- 
less, and he too timid, to enforce, is, we may 
hope, being brought about by bitter reverses. 
The rim of roguery and reckless speculation is 
oe to recta —5 — — of the 

otitious properity created ; and the gro w- 
ing conviction that loose morality in trade trans- 
actions ie at the bottom of commercial depres- 
sion will help to restore a healthier tone of 
sentiment and pave the way for more stringent 
legislation. 


DOGMATISM. 


Uen seems to have assigned different shades of 
meaning to two words which originally differed only 
in regard to the language from which each of them 
is derived —dogmatism and opinionativeness. A 
Greek would probably have attached to the term 
dogma precisely the same idea as a Roman would to 
the term opinio—namely, the mental result of an in- 
tellectual observation of things doubtful, We, how- 
ever, do not employ the words “ dogmatism” and 
‘‘ opinionativeness"’ as quite synonymous. The 
first is generally used with an active signification, 
the second with a passive. Dogmatism denotes a 
certain tone and temper of mind with which a man’s 
views are urged upon others—opinionativeness, with 
which they are held by himself. Both words repre- 
sent a tenacity of grasp in relation to ideas, a con- 
sciousness of certainty, a sense of infallibility—but 
the first expresses this in respect of the manner in 
which we present these ideas to other minds—the 
second expresses it in respect of the manner in which 
we retain those ideas in our own. 

More or less. we are all dogmatic. There is a 
yiaatural tendency in men to insist upon the recogni- 


to| tion by their fellows of the views they have come to 


regard as truth. Because they are true in our appre- 
hension of them—because, either on account of the 
source from which we have derived them, or of the 
mode in which they have become ours, or of the rea- 
sons by which they may be supported, or of the effects 
which have followed the reception of them, we have 
ourselves ceased to regard them with doubt—we are 
apt to expect, may to require, that others shall see 
them in the same light as we do, and to conceive that 
wrong is done to us and to truth when this is not the 
case. There are very few of us who make due 
allowance for the subjective influences which operate 
in the formation of human judgments—for the varia- 
tions that necessarily result from looking at the same 
object from. different positions—for the lighter or 
deeper shades of meaning which are attached by any 
two individuals to the same worde—for the absence 
of imagination in this mind, and its creative energy 
in that—in fact, for the different set of interpretative 
apparatus which is applied in one instance from that 
which is resorted to in another. It is the same sun- 
light which is reflected from the shallow pool and 
from the deep sea—but how different the reflec- 
tion! We are all of us a little too inclined to resent 
the incidence of truth at an angle other than our own. 
We are too ready to take for granted that if there is 
any disturbance in the medium through which truth 
is looked at, it must be in other minds, not in ours; 
and we grow impatient when a man says to us that 
he cannot see what appears to us so translucently and 
abundantly clear. 
But though the tendency is in all of us, all do not 
equally give way to it. There is in some men an in- 
nate modesty which restrains them from obtruding 
their opinions upon other men as the only genuine 
thing,“ as it would restrain them from insisting upon 
the superiority, real or fancied, of their personal ap- 
pearance, It is not that their convictions are tremu- 
lous or indistinct—nor because doubt has eaten away 
the inner substance of their views. It may be be- 
cause they are constitutionally less inclined to com- 
mand than to acquiesce, or because the out-going 
forces of their nature lack energy, or because obser- 
vation and experience have taught them to recognise 
the element of human fallibility, or because the 
sweetness of their disposition prevents them from 
assuming a position which overshadows the rights of 
others. They may be opinionative while they are 
not dogmatic. They may hold firmly what they have 
little desire to thrust upon others. But, on the other 
hand, there are men who seem to fancy they are not 
behaving decorously to the opinions they have re- 
ceived, unless they introduce them to everyone within 
reach of them, and demand for them that homage 
which they have themselves paid. They have no 
doubt themselves, neither will they allow you to 
doubt. They are jealous even of your arriving at the 
same conclusion as their own if you presume to do so 
by a different way. They require that you shall sur- 
render to them at discretion all your intellectual 
rights, and shall take the law of your thought from 
their lips. 0 
A conversational dogmatist is a perpetual nuisance. 
There is no one in the social circle more to be 
dreaded, unless it be those who are so intensely self- 
conscious that they suspect themselves of being 
everywhere and always talked at, of being the butt 
of every jest, the cause of every laugh, the hidden 
theme of every moral reflection ; and whose morbid 
sensitiveness is such, that, like a patient afflicted 
with nervous inflammation, they scream out with 
pain not only under every touch, but in the barest 
apprehension that some one is giving to touch them. 

The dogmatist, however, is nearly as disagreeable. 

There is something peculiarly irritating in the man- 
ner in which he hurls his opinions at your head. 
They may be sound or unsound, weighty or trivial, 
original or commonplace, as the case may be. But 
they are urged upon the company in a tone, and 
with accompaniments of phrase and manner, that 
are sometimes ludicrous and more usually offensive. 
As for any reasons for doubt you may be venturous 
enough to advance, it is amusing to note how con- 
temptuously he eyes them, or turns his back upon 
them, or kicks them about, or seems to be amazed at 
their impertinence. They would teach me? Poor 
creatures !’’ he says with Roebuck, and reiterates 
with double positiveness what he had before asserted. 
You feel that a man has just as much right to pull 
your hair, to clutch you by the ears, to grasp and 
rumple your cravat, or to commit any other tres- 
pass upon your individual rights, as to carry him - 
self with so little ceremony towards your opinions. 
You may like apples—but for all that you do not 
relish being pelted with apples across the table. No 
man willingly consents to have his judgment set 
aside as if it ought to be ashamed of its own exis- 
tence. But your conversational dogmatist acknow- 
ledges no rights which have not kissed his hands in 


token of subjection, and, like all usurpers, he lords 
it over all who are brought within range of him, 
more tyrannously than if he had been born to the 
purple. 
The dogmatism of the press is very nearly as 
annoying, with the exception that one is not obliged 
to be worried by it, because one is not obliged to read 
it. The cool assumption of unerring powers of per- 
ception ; the unhesitating decision with which views 
which are perhaps irreconcileable one with’ another 
are affirmed; the obvious unfairness with which 
qualifying considerations are suppressed; the effron- 
tery with which positions open to dispute are seized 
and appropriated as if they were settled; the per- 
petual reiteration of statements the falsehood of 
which has been exposed, and of arguments the 
soundness of which has been refuted; the bullying 
tone adopted towards the weak and defenceless ; the 
unsupported assertions, the heartless insinuations, 
the savage invectives, and the unprovoked, unde- 
served, unmerciful sarcasms flung about with a 
wanton sense of power, but for no other purpose 
than that of punishing difference of opinion—these 
altogether exhibit a spirit of dogmatism a parallel to 
which it would be difficult to find. And it so happens, 
unfortunately, that these are brought into play just 
in proportion to the command which the journals, 
daily or weekly, have over public opinion. Their 
rule in the realm of mind, is as intolerant, as arbi- 
trary, and as relentless, and it is supported by 
methods and weapons as repressive and as torturing; 
as that of any despot in the lower department of 
temporal affairs. They are the loudest in their 
vociferations for freedom of utterance, the foremost 
in condemning the bigotry that would impose silence 
on opponents, and they are the most notable, and 
perhaps we may justly add, the most notorious 
exemplifications of the dogmatic spirit and temper 
that can anywhere be met with. Of course there are 
honourable excoptions. Courtesy, consideratenegs, 
candour, are not necessarily in the nature of things 
or wholly in actual experience, banished from the 
region of journalism—but they are least displayed 
where the power is greatest. 
Of the dogmatism of religious sects, and sectarian 
exponents of Divine truth, we need say the less, 
inasmuch as it has been roughly enough handled— 
though not more roughly than it deserved—on all 
sides, of late years. If dogmatism is anywhere 
indefensible, it is so here. If anywhere it is calcu- 
lated to do irreparable mischief, it is so within the 
domain of spiritual authority. Nevertheless, it will 
be long before the churches are exorcised of this evil 
spirit. Nothing can excuse it. It may, however, 
plead by way of extenuation that it is not the only 
sinner, albeit it is perhaps the only sinner chastived 
by society. Infidelity is equally dogmatic—indeed, 
bases itself in the first instance upon dogmatism 
which, moreover, it baptizes as rationalism. It 
assumes its fundamental truths, and then makes 
them regulative of all other truths. And it is to the 
full as intolerant as that which it labours to over- 
throw——makes as little or even less account of the 
prerogatives and rights of reason, and is quite as 
intent upon forcing its assumptions by overbearing 
means upon the. recognition of mankind. To clothe 
opinion with the authority of truth is not by any 
means a practice peculiar to the church—it shows 
itself in connection with science, with philosophy, 
with art, with politics, with education. But any- 
where, and everywhere, it is tyrannical, and ought 
to be discountenanced. 


SEVERE GALE. 


A very heavy gale swept over the whole country 
on Friday and Saturday last, causing great destruc- 
tion of life and property. It commenced on Friday 
night, and on Saturday about noon the wind blew 
from the S. W., with the violence of a hurricane. 
The force of the wind reached a pressure of 35Ibs. 
on the square foot, or 6lbs. more than that 
of the great storm of 1859, when the Royal 
Charter and so many other ships were lost. In 
London the fatal casualties were numerous. Nearly 
twenty lives were lost upon the Thames, and great 
damage was done to the shipping. At the dyeworks 
of Messrs. Farnan and Sons, Old Ford, a shaft fell 
on Saturday afternoon upon the roof of one of the 
workshops, which was crushed in. Three married 
women were buried beneath the débris of bricks 
and rubbish, and died of the injuries they 
sustained. Several other persons were severel 
injured and taken to the London Hospital. 
In Billiter-square-cor rt a roll of sheet lead, weighing 
upwards of one hundredweight, was 4 off the 
roof of the offices No. 2, by the force of the wind, 
and, after being wafted like a ball, it was blown 
through one of the windows of the gample-room of 
the East and West India Dock r house, 
opposite, forcing in the whole casement causing 
an immense excitement among the clerks. At the 
same moment a tall stack of chimneys, also belong- 
ing to the offices No. 2, fell through into the office” 
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of Messrs. Anderson, Thom 
and insurance brokers. A clerk named Duddey, who 
was sitting at his desk with a 3 of the office 
standing by him, were both buri 98 
but although cut about the head and face, the 

managed ** to escape being seriously . 
Among the minor damages may be mentioned the 
blowing in of several sheets of glass at the Charing- 
cross terminus, where a cab was also turned over by 
the wind. At Camberwell the zinc roof of an out- 
building was carried a distance of thirty yards on to 
a cottage, and a young girl, Hannah Godsall, was 
much hurt. In Spring-gardens a large elm on the 
lawn of Sir J. Lefevre’s house was blown to pieces, 
and two others nearly destroyed by its fall. At Sock. 
well Mr. Spurgeon’s Orphanage, in coursé of erection, 
was totally demolished, at a loss of 600“. Inthe Euston- 
road the parapets of three houses were blown 
away, and a boy, who was passing, killed. In 
Princes-street, Leicester-square, a house was 80 
shaken that it has been found n to shore it 
up. A house in the course of being built was blown 
down in Kentish-town, and an omnibus turned over 
in Camden-town. Many of the finest elms and 
beeches were blown down in Kensington-gardens 
and parks. At the Orystal Palace the damage was 
but slight, and confined almost entirely to the flat 
roof over the ptian Court. In Windsor the gale 
blew down buildings and tore up by the roots many 
fine oaks, elms, and beech trees in the Forest and the 
Home Park. The telegraph wires being destroyed, 
the messages had to be sent part of the way by train. 


At Richmond-hill, the weathercock and a large mass | 


of stonework were blown from the spire of the new 
Church of St. Matthias, and fell through the roof 


There is a long and sad catalogue of disasters from 
the provinces. At Birmingham Day’s Concert-hall 
had the — 52 blown in, whereby four persons were 
injured, but not seriously. At Caersws, on the Cam- 
brian line, a railway bridge was so undermined by the 
floods, that it gave way as a train was passing over 
the Severn. On approaching the river the driver 
slackened speed and proceeded ata cautious pace; 
but no sooner had the full weight of the engine rested 
on the bridge than the structure swayed to and fro, 
and finally fell in with a loud crash, the engine and 
tender disappearing beneath the water :— 


Two cattle-tracks which led the train followed the 
tender, and next came a van loaded with flour ; but, in 
falling over, the rear coup iog-chain of the van broke, 
aad the van, standing for a moment upright on the 
i-omersed trucks, proved an obstacle sufficient to stop 
the slowly advancing train, which stood still with a 
track partly hanging over the brink of the river. As 
son as they had recovered from the shock, the guards 
and drivers who were in the rear ran up to the broken 
bridge. At first they could see nothing of the driver 
and stoker, but as daylight came on they were able to 
distinguish the form of the driver, apparently standing 
upright in the water, with his head so near the top that 
the current occasionally left portions of the face visible 
above the surface. On further iuvestigation it appeared 
that in falling through the gap in the bridge the engine 
had rolled over on its side, crashing the stoker into the 
bed of the river, while the tender, fa ling upon the 
engine, had fixed the driver in the peouliar position de- 
scribed, just as he was in the act of juwping. The 
four men left unhurt were of course helpless in the face 
of such a disaster; and while the pa«senger guard re- 
mained in charge of the mails the other guard volun- 
tee: ed to run back to Moat- lade Junction to telegraph to 
Oswestry for assistance. This he did, but it was ten 
o'clock before an engine arrived on the scene of the 
accident, and the two poor fellows in the river being long 

ist all human aid, the attention of the officials was 

irected towards forwarding the mails, A conveyance 
having been obtained, the bags were sent round by the 


h 15 way to Pontdolgoch Station, but here another 
calamity made itself kuown. 


In consequence of this disaster, the Pontdolgoch 
bridge, which, unlike those at Caersws and Scafel, is 
constructed of iron girders, was examined, and it 
was discovered that its massive stone foundations had 
already yielded to the force of the water. The 
bridge of Scafel was also gradually swept away, and 
all the trains proceeding south were stopped. Near 
Llanfyllin, a owen I and his empty ise were 
swept away by the tide of what is ordinarily a rivulet. 
Two men were also carried away by the flood at 
Llansaintffraid as they were crossing a field. The 
valley of the Dee from Corwen to Llangollen pre- 
sented the appearance of one vast lake on Saturday, 
and on some of the farms almost the whole of the 
sheep have been destroyed. 


At Stroud, a gasometer holding 300,000 feet of gas 
was blown over. Two Dissenting chapels and several 
houses in course of erection at Sheffield were 
biown down. Both the former buildings had been 
injured in the previous gale. Mr. Bingham, a 
chemist in Arundel-street in that town, met 
his death by the falling in of his chimney. At 
Scarborough a man engaged in building a house was 
killed by the fall of a chimney, and four others hurt 
three very severely. At Kendal a tradesman, named 
Hayton, returning home from a ogg party, fellin 
the flooded street and was drowned. Two lives were 
lost in Windermere through the upsetting of boats. 
At Warrington the church had to be closed on Sun- 
day, owing to the tottering condition of the tower. 
A gasometer, containing nearly a quarter of a million 
of cubic feet of gas, was blown down at Hull, and the 


plates of iron striking fire, exploded the gas. No 


and Co., shipowners | lives were lost, but the damage is 


very great. Three 
houses were also blown down by the wind, but with- 


out loss of life. At Meifod Mr. Daniel, a farmer, and 
his boy, were bringing home some sheep in his cart, 
when one of them sprang out, and the latter jumping 
after it, got into deep water. Mr. Daniel rushed to 
the rescue, and both of them were carried away 
the flood. The horse remained standing in the 
where Mr. Daniel left it, and could not be rescued, 
and the water was still rising. There have been heavy 
floods in the West 1 = river Nidd = — 

t damage both to life and property. ittle 
jamin Storey, who lived at Armley, 
near Leeds, was blown into the river Aire, at Green- 
bridge, and drowned: Near Brighouse, Leeds, a 
horse in harness backed into the swollen Calder, and 
floated down to Horbury, a distance of seven mil 

ing nine bri and seven dam an 
— on a small island in the river near Healey 
Mill, where it was got out alive without any bruise 
or damage. At Liverpool, a stack of chimneys fell 
into the office of Swindon and Hodges, law stationers, 
and two of the clerks were much injured. 

The disasters at sea were less numerous than might 
have been expected, but a deal of wreck 
been seen in the Channel, and the steamers to Jersey 
and Guernsey had great difficulty in making the 
passage. 


THE PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


m the Morning Star.) 

Bath-street Chapel, London-road, the headquarters 
in London of the “People,” is not an imposing 
structure. It consists of a large room, the furniture 
of which is comprised of about a dozen benches, a 
large stove, and a long desk slightly elevated, at 
which three men, presumably the “elders,’’ sit. 
The con tion on Sunday consisted of about 
thirty men, half as many women, and a number of 
children, principally very young—some in arms. 
Perhaps from certain reasons the muster of children 
was exceptionally large, and we are bound to say 


that if last Sunday’s meeting had been an organised 
baby-show, finer and more beautiful children than 
the rosy, chubby younglings of the Peculiar Peo- 
ple“ it would have n hard to produce, The 
males sit apart from the females; the children pro- 
miscuously. They have no paid preacher; indeed, 
seemingly, no stated preacher at all. One of the 
elders conducted worship, which consisted of sin 
hymns out of a hymn-book, published and partly 
‘composed by the People; prayer, and a desultory 
harangue upon a text of Scripture; after which the 
field seemed open to anyone who chose to speak—an 
opening taken advantage of by several of those pre- 
sent. At the close of every sentence, whether of the 
prayers or of the speeches, if they may be so digni- 
fied, the hearers interjected fervent exclamations— 
% Amen,” Praise the Lord,” Thanks be unto 
Him,” being those most in favour. 

Throughout the whole of the proceedings there 
were frequent congratulatory allusions to the circum- 
stance which has brought the Peculiar People into 
| notoriety, but the subject was formally made the 
burden of his remarks by an unctuous-looking orator 
in a checked cravat, who spoke as follows :— 


We do not go the way of the flesh, but by the Word 
of God. If they had tried to prove the crime of man- 
slaughter agaiost us by the law of God, they would have 
found it a harder task than the attempt so prove us 
guilty by the laws ot the country. But it is satisf.otory 
to know that these laws contain no edict whereby we 
could be brought in manslauyghterers. But it is the 
Bible which is our guide; and if you take the Bible and 


m et us in that field, you won't very s on put us down. | 


God is the head Phy-ician with us. Rich people try to 
get the leadi g physician of the day, and not content 
with one, often arrange consultations, We are poor 
people, but we have the leading Physician of the day, 
who wants no consultations—that is God. He is not 
the Physician of the soul only, but also of the body, for 
He has healed many oa wake Why, the world in ex- 
treme cas s has had recourse to what we practise every 
day. In cases of pestilence, such as cholera, when. the 
doctors are at their wits’ end, forms of prayer ae issued 
and fast days set apart, after worldly means have fa led 
them. We simply go to the fountain-bead first, inet ad 
of last. Some may say we ought to have given in when 
we found the child didn’t get better. So we would, bad 
we been walking by sight and not by faith. What is 
the limit of faith? Till death came we knew not the 
will of Gud; we took the child to our Head Puycioian, 
aod te did not please to hea! it. Jesus was ;ersecuted, 
and we, His children, must expect the same—we care 
not—carnal newspapers may jibe at us, but we do not 
mind it. We have been asked whether we bad not 
overlooked the thirty eighth chapter of Eoccle-iasticus. 
Now, that is in the Ap crypha, and ia it we don’t be- 
lieve—so that objection is soon met. We do not find it 
in our Protestant Bible. We Peculiar People are igno- 
rant men—nvt college-bred—we are not swelle—we 
don’t meet in a splendid building; but there must be 
something in us after all, for we receive converts from 
all religious sects —Church of Englaud, Roman Catholic, 
Pre- byterian, Wesleyan. We are not aggressive, We 
only claim the privilege of calling io what physician we 
please, aud if we find his treatment answer. why should 
we have to encounter scorn because we will not trust 
in the arm of the flesh? We cannot expect everybody 
to live and recover from every illness; but our Physician 
heals more of us than any woruly ove would do, And 
in poverty G d bas often come forward miraculously 
and relieved us at the worst, 


When this man ceased, a person rose who de- 


scribed himself as a Wesleyan preacher, who had | 


come to testify to some cases which had fallen under 
his notice of a miraculous character. He alluded to 
two females who were lying in hospital at the point 
of death, trusting to the arm of the flesh; he per- 
suaded them to negative medical assistance, and 


4 that cure would come from a higher source; 
whereupon they almost V recovered, 


ging , side in ities, and peter) or. 
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and were alive at this day. This allusion to quast- 
miraculous interposition * healing diseases caused 


immense exultation among the “ ple,” none of 
whom had hitherto that length; but the 
example once set, eoveral in reminiscences 


of this nature were related, whose 
bones had become like gristle, 8 
was able to dispense instantaneously with crutches 


another of a man who was 


double with distorti . ae 
become erect and agile. A very voluble lady con- 
cluded the ings by in us that she 
and her husband were “down with the small- 
pox the husband not of the “ People,” she 

recourse to the arm of flesh for the 
shape of a 1 practitioner, under whose treat- 
. di + True she was here to-day to testify to 

0 of the mode o 
N a diseases pursued 
DD SS 


WILLIAM RATHBONE, OF LIVERPOOL. 


The town of Liverpool has lost one of its oldest 


and most citizens in the of Mr, 
William 3 was 2 of age 
at the time of his death, and was — 5 — 
with the commercial and political history of the town 
for upwards of sixty years. He was descended from 
Quaker parents, but early in life he joined the 
Unitarian body. In an excellent obituary notice, the 
Morning Star says:— 

On Friday, writing of the meeting held in Liverpool 
to protest against commercial immoralities, we spoke of 
great houses represe ted in that assembly—vame. known 
wherever « British flag flies or a British bale of go: de is 
carried. First among these was the name of Rathbone, 
and first among the bones was the William Rath- 
bons whose death we announce to-day. There is a charm 
ab ut great local reputations which does u 6 a tach to 
more universal fame ; and widely as the name of Rath- 
bone is known in commerce, no one could persuade the 
people of Liverpool thet anywhere bit in their midet 
the real worth of Willam R.thhone was known, 
Liverpool is not celebrated for enthusiasm, and euch as 
it does display is to often for very por creatires and 
very questionable causes. But William Rathbone kuew 
how to live down the enmities he never feared to create, 
r 

igeno - enduringly p» in hi- wever 
qualities might be — in the a betraet and sneered 
| at in other examples. In spite of deins on the unfavoured 
toa religious denomiva- 
suwitaatneding bis coun ead egies APE w ten fess 
notwithstanding ing 
of the opinion of his powerful and intolerant 
Williom Rathbone was for many 8 death, 
the most bea ee man in Liverpiol, His 
| charities, having always been both lavi h and < 
had borne grateful fruit which it was pleasant for 
who knew history of the pleoe to * 
purity and yenervsity of his life uo d for 
many later yeare he had no enemy —could „Hie 
ripe and well-maintained fealty to his party compelled 
the more admiration because memory of his greatest 
atruggles ran back into a period anremembered of the 
generations in which he spent bis honoured age; and 


‘the sullen or ang y contests of to-day, in a town where) 


Ei party spirit «till rans high, wore aeerener and 


ealthier aspect when Will am Rathbone's manly crest - 


figured again and agein, for what seemed the last 
amidst the torces of freedom. 

It wae from the scandals of the last Liverpool election 
before the Reform Bil: of 1832 that the impetus which 
carried that great measure was to a considerable exten 
derived. The story of that great election, which las 
for days, and cost each side a tromendous sum, reads 
now like a chapter from a strange romance, The struggle 
was a terrific one, and the Lib rals bribed and treated 
like the Tories. Into the then renewed struggle for 
Reform which ensuep, Mr. Rathbone entered with aa 
iuoom parable ardour, until the victory was won. Then 
the-e were other triumphs in which to share, He con- 
tributed greatly to the reform of our corporations. He 
strove valiantly and indefatigably fur the emancipation 
of the West India slaves. It was he who, amidst hisses, 
hootin,s, and tamults, took Daniel O'Connell on to the 
Liverp ol Exchange. He was the friend of liberty, of 
peace, of retrenctiment, of reform. of every good work 
and way; and all the time, smidst a thousand public 
avocations, he never lacked the time or the | 
to seek out all the varieties of human wretchedness, 
to apply to the distresses of bis fellows not merely the 
help which comes of wise philanthropy, but that which 
nothiog can so well afford ae the prompt and liberal 


opening of the ee. 

To bis last days William Rathbone never faltered. 
He wasno Adullamite, tis sons were of his spirit, 
when last Easter they raised in Liv , while reform 
was still doubtfal, standard of old -uffrage, 
which was soon to be carried by far other hands to un- 
expected victory. William Rathbone never bad, or 
could E any sympathy with those who expected to 
find Liberalism quite reconcilable with a snug and sta- 
tionary satisfaction io mere «filial fat things. He was 
of a time when to bes Liberal was to be ontraciaed, and 
he probably rather missed the vstraciem and half feared 
there was sowe great mistake during ’ * 


that 2 
merstovian period which was so little like the 
and others had concsived before 1832. 


— — 
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ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


Lonpon Universrty.—A requisition signed by 
more than 240 uates has been presented to Mr. 
Lowe, inviting him to become a candidate for the 
representation of the London University in Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Lowe has accepted the invitation. 

Tue Merxoro.itan Bonovons.— Many attempts 
will probably be made to alter the representation of 
the metropolitan boroughs at the next general 
election. For Marylebone, Mr. Harvey Lewis 
Mr. Thomas Chambers, Q.C., will offer 


for re-election, but two other candidates are alread 
in the field—Mr. Mason Jones, and Mr. 
the Temple. For the Tower Hamlets Mr. Butler 
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tion to Mr. Butler, Mr. Depu 
and Mr. Horner are candidates, and f 
Samuel Morley, but this does not | 

tain. For Lambeth, Mr. H “will again offer 
himself, and Mr, Doulton will 4A | seck re- 
election. Mr. R. Hartwell will wor man’s 


candidate. For Southwark, Mr. Locke, Q. O., and 
Mr. Layard will, in all probability, be re-elected 
without op on, At wich, Alderman Salo- 


mons and Sir Charles B 
re- election. Mr. Baxter 


man Lusk will offer themselves for re-election in 
Finsbury, and nd rial candidates have yet been 
announced. No changes are spoken of either in the 
City of London or Westminster, though Mr. Smith’s 
friends are vigorously at work in the latter consti- 
— © 18 Bp the new borough of Chelsea three 
candi are in the field—Sir Henry Hoare and Mr. 
O. W. Dilke, Liberals, and Viscount Ranelagh, Con- 


ve, 5 7 

RgePREsentaTion oF Strovp.—Mr, J. E. Dorring- 
ton, jun., of Lypeatt- park, issued a lengthy address 
on Saturday to the inhabitants of Stroud, offering 
himself as a candidate for that borough, on the disso- 
lution of Parliament, on moderate views and in 

position to the Radicals. On the subject of educa- 
yg he is for the voluntary without compul- 
sion, and is opposed to the tenance of the pari 
schools = means of local rates. He has faith in the 

civil 


present » and while advoca the 
principles of civil and religious liberty he a vos him- 


self an attached member of the Church of England. 
He would release Dissenters from Ohurch-rates, they 
in return not interfering in the administration of 
Campripcer Untversiry.— Sir C. J. Selwyn 
having been appointed Lord Justice in the room 
of Sir John Mr, Anthony Cleasby, Q. C., will, 
itis eaid, be t forward as a candidate for the 
vacated seat. It is not stated that Mr. Beresford 
Hope has withdrawn his claim. eS dts 
‘Barstor.—The Conservative candidate, Mr. John 
William Miles, has issued his address. The Liberal 
candidate has not yet been announced, but it ia stated 
that a suitable gentleman will soon be brought for- 


Anoyissutne.—Mr. A. S. Finlay has informed his 
constituents that the onerous nature of his private 
duties compels him to seek relief from representing 
the county in Parliament, which he has so long en- 
ed. e young Marquis of Lorne has offered him- 
as a candidate for the county: and there is said 
to be no doubt that he will be acceptable to the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OLASSIFIED MATRICULATION LIST, 
JANUARY, 1868. 

The following is a classified list of candidates who | 

) the late examination for matriculation :— 
Howovurs.— Alfred Tucker, Magdalene College, 
bridge; John Cameron, private stady; T William 
tmore Slater, Bishop Stortford O. Negiate School; 
Hermann Michael Kisch, City of London School; 
‘John 1 private ‘study; Anthony 
ileon Davies, Normal College, Swansea; Alfred 
e Greenhill, St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Joha * Ewart Edwards Agincourt Boyd, King’s 
; Thomas Cheese, Culham College; Edward 
E-nest Foxwell, Wesleyan Collegiate Tostitation; 
Heury Plamley, private study; John Obristian 
Freund, City of London School; William Henry Igo, 
ute study; Samuel George Chetwynd Middlemore, 
te study; Frederick Hickson, Mr. F. S. Durbam, 
arthampton; Charles Firth, private study; Hogh 
illiams, ale College; Benjamin Smith; Rev. Dr 
Hurndall; John Matheson Lyall, King's College. 
~ Frest Drviston.—Arthur William ‘Alexander, private 
gtady ; Louis Jervis Vialardi Amos, Mr. H. O. Levander, 
am; Benjimin James Anstin, private study; 
James pine Colleges ; Edward Barrell, private 
: ay i ichard Hey Battye, King’s Oollege School; 
uold: James Bennet, Cholmeley School, Highgate; 
Christian Blaser, private study; William Milburn 
Peter Vosper Buchanan, W.. 


5 ‘ivate 

; William Battle, College; William 
Cardwell, Hawthorn Hail ; 3 Carpenter, 

— ea 18 ; 


of School; Osm+r Ross Davidson, 
plore’ School ; Sergius Henry D’Avigdor, Universi 
; Andrew Duncan, Cholineley 


Wilham Baroell Friends’ 
12 77 Charles Willan 


School, Highgate ; 


Henry Ewart, Universi 
Faulkoer, F. 8. Durham, 
Hales ; Thomas 
Frederick 


Orit 

Brandard 
y; Clement William Harrie, 
illiam Henry Hatfield, Chatham House, Ramsgate ; 


y of Detention at Clerkenw 


Henry Ashvwon Henderson, private study; Thomas 


hall 


——— study: John Barnett Cocke Jones, 
fate’ shady; Sha” Haber 8 private study; 
rt Meade King, University College; 

p 


ene li, private tuitions: Thomas Anthony 
us — Unive sity College; Arthur Hodson 
jegiate Tostitnte, Taunton ; Willie 


Follett Osler, Heath Brow School ; 


Chars te : 
‘Seaton’ Pemberton, Harrow School; Henry 
tanley Roche, ——— taitioo; James Wil iam Rogers, 
yrs illiam Alfred Rowe, Rev. E. Roberta, 
„ Frederie Rust, private tuition; Albert Edwin 
Sawday, Binfield House School; Joseph Schindler, 
Glasgow Training College; John Scott-Stokes, Oratory 
School, Birmin ham; Bane Robert Steil, Uuiversity 
College ; Eugdne Edward Street, private study; George 
Sutherland, private study; William Wilberforce Taylo-, 
Queen's College. Oxford; Jobn Thackray, private atuſy; 


Ivor Grain er Vachell, King’s School, Sherborne; Edwin 


Walker, Bath Grammar School; Willi m Henry 
Weddell, private study and tuition; Henry Palmer 


Welch — atatly ; James Charles Wbelen. 

Ratcliffe lege ; ‘Sheard Albert Wurtzbarg, Uui- 

versity Colleze und Halt. m4 
SECOND ON,—Reginald. Aldridge, Uopingham 


Grammar School ; Frederick Stephen Alford. M-rohant 
13 Sobool; William John Brett, * study; 
Allan Burnett, University College; William George 
Cadman, Owens Olege; Frederick Gvorge Carey, 
ree use School, Clapton; James William Cook, 
Rev. W. Field, M A. Lond.; Robert Musgrave Craven, 
R-v. Dr. Harndall; James B ward Deakin, Cathedral 
rederio Hermenegildo, Mr. H. C. 


Moxes Finzi, University College; Alfred Llewellyn, 
a College, Richmond ; William Martell, Uni- 
8⁰ | 
ego; A 


THE FENIAN PROSECUTIONS. 
On Thursday the prisoners charged with murder 
in connection Trith the Clerkenwell explosion were 
2 brought up at Bow-street. First Clancy was 
p at the bar, and formally committed for trial 
on three charges of shooting at Sergeant Chown 
and Constable. Chamberlain with intent to murder 
them. His removal caused some surprise, as it had 
been confidently stated, though upon no better 
authority than that of a current rumour, that he was 
to be conjointly with the Desmonds and 
others for the murders in Clerkenwell. It was also 
stated that English had followed the example of 
Mullany by offering himself as Queen’s evidence, 
and that he would be examined as a witness, not 
only to corroborate Mullany, but also to implicate 
Clancy. However, this was not done. Upon the 
removal of Clancy the other prisoners were placed at 
the bar as on the last occasion. English throughout 
the examination exhibited great uneasiness. O'Keefe 
displayed considerable levity, frequently cracking 
jokes with the other prisoners, who seemed but 
little to relish his humour, though he once or twice 
extracted a laugh from the usually grave and cg 
ful O'Neill. Allen 8 very anxious. The 
isoners, James O' Neill, John O' Keefe, Michael 
arrett, and Jeremiah Allen, were placed at the 
front (or new) bar, and the two Desmonds, Nicholas 
English, and Anne Justice, in the dock behind and 
above them. | 
The evidence was of no great importance. Dr. 
William Odling, professor of chemistry at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, said he had examined some 
staves of the barrel, which were evidently part of a 
cask used for storing paraffin or petroleum oil. He 


| found small portions of unexploded gunpowder. 


Most of the other evidence concerned the identifica- 
tion of Barrett, who, a few hours after the explosion, 
was seen drinking with Mullany in a public-house. 
No witness identifled O'Neill, and Mullany, the 
informer, declares that he knows nothing of Allen. 

Mr. Giffard said that completed the evidence for 
the Crown, upon which~he asked for the committal 
of these prisoners for trial on the charge of wilful 
murder. As some of the new witnesses were absent, 
he should have to ask fora remand. The charge of 


| treason-felony against Mullany would not be with- 


= All the prisoners were remanded to Tues- 
next. : 
e Post is given to understand that the Crown is 
in possession of evidence of a character to lead to 
the belief that the recent attempt to destroy the House 
was instigated by 
“Colonel Burke, one of the prisoners now in War- 
wick Gaol awaiting his trial for treason-felony. The 
robability, therefore, is that the Crown will include 
im in the indictment. 

David and John Barry, brothers, and Cornelius 
Sullivan, three young men, were arrested in Cork on 
Monday on suspicion of Fenianism. David Barry 
was identified as one of the party who robbed All- 
port’s gunshop. On searching his house the police 
a a sword, with belt, military books, and re- 
volver. 

A printer named Fitzpatrick was arrested at Dublin 


on the same day for threatening to assault the police- 


man who arrested Walsh in connection with the 


fry by the 
3 7 Bishop” Moria 
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It is stated that unusual 


— 


‘we gazed into the abyss 


| opposition has been offered to the collection of the 
ual dues. | 

It is announced that the loyal address to the 
Queen, prepar by Mr. Digby Seymour, has been 
1 beet 18,000 Irish residents in London. 

t Appears from an official ‘return just published 
that the total number of spécial constables in Great 
Britain ap to the 29th instant was 118,674; 
23 2 the city and metropolitan distriots numbering 

9 . 


— < — 


THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
There are two great falls at Niagara—the American 
and the Canadian sometimes called the Horseshoe 
Fall from its resemblance to a horseshoe. Goat Island 
separates the two. It is reached by a bridge from the 
American side, and which spans the rapids. We take a 
dollar ticket for a year, which will allow us to come and 
go at our leisure. One object seems much out of place 
there—a paper-mill. It certainly divests the rapids of 
their romance and poetry to find them driving machi- 
nery. Goat Island is richly wooded. How such immense 
trees came there, or how the island itself was formed 
in the middle of the rapids, I cannot tell. There are 
several other islands near, asif they had strayed from 
the one. The largest of them are called The 
Three Sisters.“ We shall never forget while we live, 
the sight which suddenly met us. We were close to 
the edge of the American fall. We stood still in 
8 less amazement for some time. There was 
e mighty flood which had appeared thus for thous 
sands of years. Perhaps it was on this very spot thé 
Indians stood still in awe and called the sight 
„Niagara, or the thunder of waters. Out of the 
boiling abyss came up clouds of — prevent 
you seeing the depth of the fall. inbows of the 
most beautiful forms are visible, shifting their station 
with the sun. We were not so much struck with 
the roar of the falls, though it is said, in certain 
states of the atmosphere, the sound may be heard 
forty miles off. I certainly have seen the cloud of 
spray thirty-six miles off. I have been, at night, 
within 200 yards, and heard no more noise than from 
a mountain torrent at home. I saw a thunderstorm 
at Niagara; the forked lightning played among the 
8 ,» but the thunder of the air was heard above 
e thunder of the flood. From Goat Island, which 
is seventy acres in extent, a narrow bridge leads to 
Luna Island, a small islet, only a few yards in size, 
On it Indian squaws.exhibit their wares for sale, such 
as bead work, leather work, &c. Luna Island is so 
named because it is the best point from which to view 
the lunar rainbow. Here you get tothe very edge 
of the American fall. By lying down, for steadiness, 
ow. It makes us tremble 
to be go near it and yet not in it. A few years ago, 
a party of friends visited this spot. A young man 
took a little girl in his arms, held her over the rapids; 
in struggling to. free herself she fell in, and in an 
instant was swept over the fall in the presence of her 
parents. The young man instantly leaped after the 
girl, and both perished. The Cave of the Winds is 
the most exciting sight of Niagara. It is situated at 
the foot of the rock between Luna and Goat Islands. 
It is formed by the action of the water on the preci- 
pice. Over this the water of the falls forms a trans- 
parent curtain. It is 100 feet wide, 130 feet high, 
and 30 feet deep. The compression of the atmo- 
sphere fills it with perpetual storms. Before enterin 
we paid two dollars each; strip off our clothes, 
put on others made for the purpose. Regular guys 
we looked! Oilskin jackets, blue cotton trousers, 
sandals of cloth tied on with string, oilskin bonnets 
in the old-fashioned coul-scuttle form. Attired thus 
we could hardly proceed for laughing. We wished 
our wives and deacons could have seen us! We 
descended by steps to the base of the falls. We met 
a party returning; one of them a lady, but dressed 
like a man, dripping with water. She hud not nerve 
enough to proceed. Had we known beforehand all 
the sensations, perhaps we should not have ventured, 
Mrs. Raleigh made Dr. R. promise not to go there; 
but as we were under no restriction, we went. The 
guide went first, Mr. Hall next, and I next. Down 
a few steps, a shower-bath braces our nerves for 
what is tofollow. A few more steps, we are in the 
cave. The winds my bonnet off my head, but 
as it is tied under my chin it only fills with water 
and hangs down my back like a sack as 
if it would strangle me. The water pours 
down in torrents. We are crossing a narrow 
plank, with only a slight railing on one 
side. The winds scream and roar like an express 
locomotive at full speed. It was really awful. Go 
back we could not, go on we must. ere the brain 
to reel or the foot to slip it would be destruction. 
What fools to come here! So we might think, but 
no words were spoken or could be heard. Oh how 
thankful we were to escape those terrible regions 
and to breathe freely in the open space beyond! 
What a d spectacle met the eye as we looked up! 
From this spot only could we see the real height of 
the falls and their magnitude. We saw a rainbow 
complete, a phenomenon not often witnessed in any 
other place but this. As you look up the floods seem 
as if they were pouring forth from the skies. Our 
way back was by intricate paths from rock to rock, 
along which we had to our way; very slippery 
they were, but the cloth sandals prevented the least 
slipping. At last we found ourselves at the point 
82 we arses 3 ul „V for our safety ye 
ing permitted to old such a grand specimen 0 

His Wa handiwork. The Horseshoe Fall in Canada 
in grandeur the American, though it 
is only at certain ts you can take it all in. The 

6 of 1,500 millions of oubic 


tor. 
eh every hour. It is near! 
A once went over the fall, 
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end though it drew sighteén feet of water it did not! The Rev. D. Charles, B. A. of ‘Abetodirn, Mon: | in St. James's evening of Wednesday 
touch the rock. The of the water gives a rich | mouthshire, has adcepted the office of secretary to the | the 26th. — é 
green colour to it, which, contrasted the mass University of Wale. x goa We gp Fa 
of spray and foam beneath is very striking. Just on] There is a report that Sir Richard Mayne is likely | United Breoetes Relief N a first 
the edge of this fall a tower has been erected, called | to retire from the post of Ohief Commissioner of meeting at the Mansion House on M o Lerd 
“Terrapin Tower.” It is very like a lighthouse in | Police, and that he will be suooeded by Mr. Knox, | M r ö 
ap ce. From the top the eye takes in both the | the stipendiary i Coe | moat 
falls and Goat Island as well. Strange that when} A report on technical education has been presented whe! 


the water from the American has been joined to the 
ian, the river does not appear a bit bigger. 
The river all the way down is not at an average more 
than 1,000 feet wide; its depth must therefore be 
tremendous ; indeed, it is said from the rapidity of 
the current, the plummet never finds the bottom. 
Slowly and sullenly the water moves away from the 
cataracts where it has been subject to such torture, 
and yet there seems to be an under-current bringing 
it back as if it would like to go through the same 
process again. Two or three weeks ago a party went 
out in a boat above the falls; Sha beak wens upset 
and four persons were carried down the falls an 


over, but the people in the neighbourhood say very 
little about such accidents. The suspencion bridge 
connecting the United States with ada is two 


miles down the river. It is a splendid structure, 800 
feet long. There are four enormous wire cables of 
about ten inches in diameter, which contain 4;000 
miles of wire. Railway trains over it ; there is 
also both a carriage and foo When we crossed 
the first time, Mr. H. and 1 took off our caps and 
sang, just in the middle of the bridge, “God save 
the Queen.“ On the Canadian side we reasoned in 
vain for exemption from bein 
ground that we were subjects of the Queen. We had 
to open our baggage, bat it was hardly Iboked at. 
Mr. H. and I were importuned to sit for a portrait ; 
so down we sat on the edge of the Canadian fall, and 
had the operation performed.—Rev. R. Balgarnie’s 
Notes of a Trip to America. ä 


searched on the 


Court, Official, and Yersonal Nes. 


It is officially announced that her Majesty will 
‘hold a Court at Buckingham Palace on the 3rd of 
March, for the reception of the Diplomatic Corps, 
the Ministers, and other official personages. The 
Queen will also hold three drawing-rooms at Buck- 
ingham Palace, viz., on Thursday, March 12; 
Wednesday, April 1; and Tuesday, May 12; bein 
present in person as long as her Majesty's stren 
will permit, one of the Princesses representing the 
Queen during the remainder of the time. The Globe 
publishes the following :— 

A petiti n has been got up to her Majesty, and largely 
signed, asking her graciou-ly to command that the C.-urt 
may return to some of ite former splendour, and be 
fixed io town during a portion of the forthcoming 
season. This singular docament has not yet been pre- 
sented, but it is drawn up and signed, and wil] be 
S at the earliest opportunity. The document, 

owever, comes rather late, as our readers will have 
read that the Queen has been pleased to is-ue an order 
for the holding of several cou'ts and drawiog-rooms 
during the season. We are bappy further to state— 
and the announcement will diffuse general feelings of 
joy throngh the communi y—that her Majesty ivteniis 
spending a much lager portion of her time in town 
than she has done since the lamented death of the 
Prince Consort. We receive the assurance with great 

leasure, and recognise in it another proof that the 

vereign, though still suffering acutely frm her great 

loss, desires to show her regard for her loving subjects 
in every manner that is possible, 

At the meeting of Bristol working men, Mr. Baker, 
in accordance with the wishes expressed by the mem- 
bers of the association, had sent a letter, through 
General Grey, to the Queen, asking that a 
cheap edition of her beautiful book may be issued; 
and he has received a reply from General Grey, 
stating that her Majesty had been gracious enough 
to comply with the request, and that a cheap 
edition of that work would be issued for her dear, 
loving subjects.“ | 

Prince pold, who is at present residing at 
Osborne, has been suffering from a severe illness, 
during which he has been attended by Dr. Jenner 
and Dr. Paget. At one crisis in the Prince’s illness 
the case is understood to have been considered almost 
hopeless, but the latest accounts speak of a gradual 
improvement in his Royal Highness’s health. 

e Prince of Wales is visiting the Duke of Man- 
chester, at Kimbolton Castle, near Huntingdon, On 
Wednesday evening there was a grand ball in con- 
nection with the visit, attended by the aristocracy of 
the district. The Prince and Princess are expected 
in town about the 12th inst. 

Dr. Gream has left London for Prussia in order to 
officiate at the approaching accouchement of the 
Crown Princess of Prussia (Princess Royal of 

land). 

he Lord-Lieutenant held his first levee on Tues- 
day. It was the largest ever witnessed in Dublin. 

According to the Record, Lord Shaftesbury’s health 
has been decidedly improved by the rest and repose 
he has been enjoying for the last six weeks with his 
family at Nice. 

It is stated that Sir R. Palmer has declined the 
vacant Lord Chief Justiceship, which has been ac- 
cepted by Sir C. Selwyn. Mr. Brett, Q.C., has been 
appointed Solicitor-General in his place. 

r. George Potter contradicts a report which has 
somehow got abroad that he intends to come forward 
as a candidate for Marylebone at the next election. 

The United Service Gazette has reason to believe 
that the Minister for War is at last about to take the 
purchase system in hand, and that the first step 
towards ite abolition will be the withdrawak of the 
lieutenant-colonelcies and 

the commission market 


by Mr. Leone Levi to the Education Committee of the 
Privy Council. Mr, Levi suggests the establishment 
of an Industrial University, or a — — Technical 
Institute, for the direction and pro of technical, 
industrial, and professional instruction in the United 
Kingdom, as well as a normal school for teachers of 
* on the foundation of the existing Royal School 
of Mines. | 

Dr. Deane, Q. C., has been appoi Admiralty 
Advocate, in the place of Sir Travers Twiss, who 
resigned on his appointment as Queen’s Advocate. 

It is stated that the of Financial Member of 
Council in India will be offered to Sir R. > 
lately Commissioner of the Central Provinces, an 
now Resident at Hyderabad. 

Several Cabinet Councils have been held during 


the past week. | | 

A number of connected with the Church 
of England Temperance Reformation Society waited 
upon Mr. Hardy at the Home Office, on Satarday, to 
urge the abolition of the Bier Act of 1830. Mr. 
Hardy, while very sag his visitors, told 
them plainly that an expiring Parliament was not 
n 


likely to take up the quegtion. | 

It is said that the Marquis d’Azeglio, Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Italian to the British Go- 
vernment, has his office, and that his 
succéssor will arrive in London before Easter. 


The death is announced of Sir Norton Joseph 
Knatchbull, -Bart., the head of one of the oldest 
Kentish families. 5 

The prisoner Clarke, lately sentenced to death for 
the murder of a child at Lambeth, has been respited. 

There has been much agitation at Oxford in con- 
nection with the election of a Professor of Political 
Economy. The re-election of Mr. wns opposed 
because of his Radical views, and his having taken 
part in a political meeting at a Baptist cha In- 
tolerance gained an easy triumph. Y ay Oon- 
vocation elected Mr. Bonamy Price by 620 to 193, a 
majority of 427 over Mr. Rogers. 


Miscellaneous. 

Great NortHERN Hospitat, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, N. 
—Number of patients for the week ending January 
25, 1,008, of which 291 were new cases, 

LIBERALISM AT THE UNIVERSITIES.—The president 
of the Cambridge Union Society for the present term 
is Mr. A. S. Wilkins, of St. John’s College ; the vice- 
presi ient is Mr. J. F. Moulton, of the same college. 
Both these gentlemen are advanced Liberals, and 
have taken a prominent part in advocating the aboli- 
tion of religious teste in the Universities. 

Justices’ Justice.—A couple of magistrates of 
Chorley, in Derbyshire, have sent a man to prison 
for a month for picking up a dead pheasant over- 
looked by a shooting party, and the property of the 
Earl of Derby. As thie was the man’s first offence, 
the magistrates said they would be lenient with him, 
and they let him off with the above sentence ! 

THe Rerorm LEacugs.—There was a great meeting 
in the St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening to hear 
a lecture by Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., on the Political 
Future of the Working Classes.” Among other 
suggestions which he made was one that the work- 
ing classes should send members of their own order 
into Parliament. The lecture was one of a series 
given under the auspices of the Reform League, 

CommeErciaL Morattty.—A meeting of the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce was held on Wednesday 
to disouss the subject of the bankruptcy and other 
laws bearing upon commercial credit and morality, 
It was admitted by all the speakers that our bank- 
ruptoy law is in a most unsatisfactory state, and that 
practically the dishonest trader runs little or no risk 
of being punished for his frauds. A committee was 
appointed to consider the subject, and to petition for 
an amendment of the bankruptcy law. 

THe Late CLERKENWELL EXxPLosiON.—The com- 
mittee of the Clerkenwell Explosion Relief Fund has 
announced that having now received a sufficient 
sum (9,700/.) for the purposes contemplated by their 
present action, they have suspended their appeals to 
the public. The question of the liability of the 
county to compensate the owners of injured dwellings 
having been referred to the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
the committee have determined to await that issue. 
If a decision adverse to the sufferers should be given, 
they propose again to appeal to the sympathy of the 
country. 

Tur Rev. Newman HALL's Lecture on Our 
RELATIONS WITH Amexica.—The Duke of Argyll bas 
consented to take the chair on occasion of the rede- 
livery by the Rev. Newman Hall, of the lecture he ad- 
dressed to the principal members of Congress at Wash. 

ington. General Grant was among his auditors, and 
Chief Justice Chase presided. The object of the 
lecture is to prove the substantial good-will felt in 
Great Britain towards America, and that while the 
masses of the people agreed with the policy of the 
North, those who sympathised with the South were 
not, for the most part, animated by hostility towards 
the United States. We understand that the subject 

of the Alabama will be discussed, and we trust, that 
with such a hep . large audience Aon by the 
expression ublie sentiment, sapport Lord Stanley 

in any efforts for the r. inter. 
national differences. The lecture will be delivered 


majorities of regiments 


| 


iron workers 


Wood, Friday, tod injunotion N 
Mr. — a Folder 1 — 
ust bought some shares for the 


app 
the defendants 


At the half-yearly meeting on Wednesday the 

man said, relative to the ‘injanction, that the dires- 
tors intended to appeal from the decision of Vics. 
Chancellor Wood to a superior court, but in the mean. 
time — would pay an interim dividend to the 
shareholders at the rate of 6} cent. per annum, 
n mouth, and pay them the 
ba -when the restriction was removed The 
company had a bill before Parliament, and, if neceg- 
tary, they would ask for power to insert clauses in 
it to enable them to pay the dividend as intended. 
The delay in paying the full dividend, under any 
circumstances, could not be above five or six 
months. , 


OrrpHan Worxrne Schnoor. —A general court of 
the ors of the Orphan Working School was 
held last week at the London Tavern, Mr John R. 
Welch, the treasurer, in the chair. 8 
that during the past year the number of chil in 
the schools had reached 400 (all that the building, 
with ite 1 was intended to hold). There 
were in the schools at the last rt 242 boys and 
109 girle—total, 351; added during the year, 94; 
left, their time having expired, 78; 8; ex 
for extremely bad conduct, 1 ; leaving at the present 
time in the schools, 368 ; to which would be added that 
day 30; making the number after the present election 
398, viz., 266 boys and 182 girls, or 47 more than at | 
the same period last year. The future admissions, 
now that the building was full, would be governed 
by the vacancies. The state of the schools was very 
satisfacto 3 and the health of the sade vy — 
very good during the past year. In ng 
finencial statement, — committee state that 
although the ordinary receipts had exceeded 
thosé of any former year, yet the increased 
number of orphans to provide for had, d the 
past year, caused some inconvenience for want of the 
necessary means for their oy ee One hundred 
and fifty additional admitted durin 
the past ten years, which was an increased ann 
charge upon the charity, as compared with 1867, of 
3,760. During this period the o K. 7 in annual 
subscriptions had been about 700. The dividend on 
stuck were less by nearly 100/.,, the not sum received 
as 3 hed dap — same now as — — that 
the oha nded upon donations and legacies 
for the difference inamount. The committee had no 

wer to dispose of any more stack in the funds; the 
fast available amount (287/. 0s. 7d.) they were obliged 
to sell a few weeks since for the ordinary purposes of 
the charity, and now it had obligations amounting to 
2,051/. 88,, with only 38/. 88. 4d. at the bankers, 
when the balance-sheet was made up. It would thus 
be seen, however painful to the committee, if the 
funds did not increase, they would be compelled to 
reduce the number of children receiving the benefits 
of the institution. The accounts showed total 
reveipts to the amount of 8,221/. 13s. 3d., a total 
expenditure of 9,875/. 118. 11d., leaving a defi 
of 1,053“. 188. 8d. The * ‘was y 
adopted. Resolutions were passed altering the 
rules so as to provide,“ That any governor contribut- 
ting 250 guineas shall be entitled to one ta- 
tion for life, and that any subscriber who may, 
by an additional subscription, complete a pay 
ment of 250 guineas, and sacrifice the vote a sing 
from a life subscription, shall be entitled to one pre- 
sentation for life, the children nominated in 
every respect eligible by the rules. That any 
governor contributing 750 guineas shall have the 
right to a nomination in perpetuity. That in the 
event of the death of any candidate after the publi- 
cation of the vo papers, should the brother or 
sister be in its stead, and prove in all 
respects eligible, the votes intended for the deceased 
candidate 
tuted; and should any child, dul | 
between the date of its admission ‘the following 
election, the committee shall have power to 
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Titernture. 


“SILCOTE OF SILCOTES.”* 


Mr. pape ot A latest novel is decidedly 
worthy of standing on the same shelf as his 
former novels, and therefore among the choicer 
collection of works of fiction. aspiring to be 
also works of art. Amidst the shoals of novels 
that are issuing every week, 
almost every day, most of which the world will 
very willingly let die, 
a higher order, that will not perish with the 
season that produces them. ey do not, we 
apprehend, to the small class that are 
destined to an endaring place in English litera- 
ture, but they deserve what may be termed a 
limited immortality, and they will assuredly 
have it. That is to say, they will not be for- 

tten by those who read them, and they are 
likely to leave better and more enduring traces 
in minds of their readers than are usually 
left by books whose primary aim is amusement. 
There is — literary merit in the work before 
us; the style is uniformly vigorous and pic- 
— oh there is a plain directness in the 
narrative that is yet compatible with subtlety 
of thought and refinement of observation. At 
the same time, we must confess that there are, 
as in most novels, startling improbabilities, — 
more in this case in the characters than in the 
events. The leading character, Squire Silcotes, 
the “dark squire,” nourishes and cherishes an 
illusion, of a most transparent quality, which 
would not impose upon any ave man of 
business. He allows his mind to be warped, 
his affections to be poisoned, his active useful- 
ness to be — and paralysed for nearly forty 
2 by a less suspicion of the honour of 


wife. Yet this same dark squire is a 
brilliant and successful barrister, an accom- 
lg on man of the world, well skilled in track- 


and hunting to their darkest dens all the 
subtleties of iniquity, keen to unmask fallacy 
and expose imposture. He is, moreover, not a 
bad fellow at wih BR outside, but with a 
vein of tenderness and philanthropy concealed. 
If he is ferocious and severe in his words, he is 
not so in his actions—he is a kind and con- 


siderate landlord, and an indulgent, perhaps | 80 


too indulgent, master. He quarrels with his 
sister, but he loves her, and she deserves all 
the rebukes and sarcasms she geta, for she is a 
foolish, vain-minded creature, always rising 
“to the fancy flies“ of any angler who baits his 
line with spiritualistic charlatanry or political 
intrigue. The squire has patience for the tom- 
fooleries of such a wild goose even as his sister, 
who very eee) consummates her folly 
by lunacy. He quarrels with his son, but he 
peye his debts and forgives his wildnesses. 
weak point is suspiciousness, which, 
however, is very selective, and indeed 
capricious in its operations, and is more 
cruel to his wife than to anybody else. 
Perhaps Mr. Kingsley wishes us to look 
upon him as somewhat of a monomaniac, with a 
twist in his mental constitution—not quite so 
mad as his sister becomes, but sharing with her 
a family taint that points to the mental aliena- 
tion which she attains. Another somewhat 
impossible character is a very clever, refined, 
gorgeous peasant woman, as grand as a duchess, 
as clever as a college don, as eloquent and 
epigrammatic as Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, as 
uick and sharp in repartee and conversational 
ebate as the most accomplished diner-out in 
Belgravia. Of course we recognise the “ full- 
% many-a " doctrine which oe novelists 
such splendid capital, and we admit the right 
of a novelist occasionally to take a header into 
these bright unfathomed caves of ocean,” and 
bring up the treasures of “ purest ray serene ” 
concealed there. But gems so obtained are not 
usually set and polished and mounted as if the 
had come fresh from Hunt and Roskill's, and 
it is scarcely true to nature to describe a 
t woman with the kind of culture which 

ou can only get in such an atmosphere as the 
Sombination Rom of an Oxford College. The 
same sort of cultured cleverness is also attri- 
buted to children and young girls, with more 
excuse, perhaps, inasmuch as they may, in the 
cases refe to, have caught the manner from 
their elder relations. Still, all the clever people 
belong to the same type, and have a certain air 
of priggishness about them, as if they had been 
accustomed to swallow the Saturday Review 
every week from babyhood Swe e fancy 
we can even see in Mr. Kingsley himself a 
little of that “intense Oxfordism” which he 
describes in his characters—which, for instance, 
leads him to apologise two or three times for 
using expressions which have lost the sharp 
edge of novelty through the attrition of current 


: 
1 


JIche additional advan 


usage. We think a writer whose pen, 80 to 
speak, blushes scarlet when it is betrayed into 
the use of the expression, His eyes twinkled 
“with fun,” must be considered to wear the 
Oxford livery almost too tenaciously. 

We will not presume to charge Mr. 
with having a “moral purpose in his story— 
that is an eighteenth-century fashion which all 
sensible novelists have abandoned. He does 
not wish to “ cramp his tale” by ‘‘ twisting it to 
“gome useful end.” But we think it is possible 
to see a dominant idea in the story. The dark 


| 


Mr. Kingsley’s belong to | squire and his sister are extreme specimens of a 


type which is characteristic more or less of 
nearly all the dramatis persone. The various 
phases and forms of an unyielding, unbending 
nature are shown with considerable artistic skill 
in the different characters that cluster round 
Silcote of Silcotes. The same type shows txelf 
as overweening self-confidence, or headstrong 
self-will, or pragmatic obstinacy, or man.y self- 
reliance, or patient self-devotion. Persererance 
in well or ill-doing, consistency in. tion or 
Opinion, endurance of outward ills or nward 
sufferings, all branch from the same root of 
character. What Mr. Kingsley calls “ Sil- 
“ cotism appears to be this unpliable quality of 
nature, united to a Sharp tongue, a somewhat 
shrewish temper, with considerable individuality 
of character, fineness of culture, and aristocratic 
breeding. Here is a very good specimen of 
Silcotism, put, however, into the mouth of no 
Silcote at all. but into that of an uncultured 
ae ey e instance of Mr. Kingsley’s 
abit of making all his characters talk in the 
same muscular style. James, who turns out to 
be a Silcote, is talking to his supposed father, 
“ who tells him that just beyond those darken- 
“ing wolds lay the most beautiful city in the 
“ world,” meaning Oxford. James replies :— 
„It isn’t Seville, is it? Of course it is not. But 
Seville is the first town in the world.’ 3 
„Bat Oxford beats it hollow, I tell you.’ 
4% Have you seen them both?’ 
% Tea. Leastways, I know one on em well, and 
that’s quite ehough to give me a right to speak. If you 
want to know both sides of a question before you speaks 
about it, everlasting dumbness will be your portion. 


Whatever you've got to say, old fellow, rap it out, hard 


and heavy, and see what the other fellow has got to say. 


If he has the best of it, give in; if he has’pt, shut him 
up. But don’t believe that you are in the right for all 
that; only believe that he is a greater fool than he 

ner 


you see, old fellow, I 0 again, Oxford is a 
town than the one you named.“ 

Evidently the ungrammatical expressions here 
do not harmonise with the highly-developed 
„ Oxfordism’”’ of the sentiment and phraseology. 
Mr. Kingsley does not wish us to fall into an 
admiration of Silcotism. He shows the hard- 
ness and ungeniality which it produces, and 
the fires of discipline that are needed in order 
that it may be purged and purified, as well as 
the misery maid misunderstandings which it is 
apt to cause among those who are brought into 
contact with it. e do not, we repeat, attri- 
bute any set purpose in Mr. Kingsley to teach 
the ethics of Bilootism, or to point the moral 
which is easily deduced from the portraiture. 
The moral lessons conveyed come in no 
didactic form, but are the natural issue 
of the abundance of the humanity which 
he puts into his story. With all his 
artistic defects, he has a fine insight into the 
subtleties and intricacies ef human character. 
He sees what earnestness may lurk beneath a 
nonchalant air of indifference; what kindness 
may be hidden under a rough external man- 
nerism; how modesty may not be quite absent 
when the surface presents only dogmatism and 
self-assertion. He seems to have a higher 
respect for the Oxford type of gentlemanliness 
than, we confess, we have, believing as we do 
that Oxford will never lose its priggishness ” 
till Dissenters have an equal footing there with 
members of the regnant Church. So faras we 
have observed, Oxford and Cambridge men do 
not become real gentlemen unless they have 
e of contact with that 
larger world outside the University, in which 
other thoughts and beliefs than those of English- 
| Churchism find scope for expression and influ- 
ence. 

Our readers will readily infer from what we 
have said that Silcote of Silcotes” is a readable 
and amusing book. The interest is well sus- 
tained throughout, except, perhaps, in part of 
the third volume, where we are kept too long in 
the region of Austrian and Italian politics. We 
can aver, from personal experience, that Sil- 
cote of Silcotes’’ will bear and gain advantage 
by a second perusal. 


“ SPIRITUAL WIVES.”* 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon has a reputation to 
lose. He has unquestioned literary abi ity, and 
he has won himself a position by the valuable 


*Spiritual Wives. By W. Hepworta Drxon. In 


* Silcote of Silcoten. By Henny KnGsleY. Lon- 
Ft dk K 


| two volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


Kingsley | will 


[service which he has rendered in certain de- 
pertments of historical in Wo therefore 
ply regret that he Piet ave compromised 
his fame, and exposed himself to deserved o 
probrium, by the publication of a work whic 
be universally condemned by those who 
are best entitled to pronounce on such a ques- 
1 which is sure to feet one which — 
y any ibility do e can hardly 
understand, indee , what Oe he expects to 
answer, or what motive can have induced the 
issue of a work so unworthy of himeelf. Per- 
haps he may fancy that, in this age of sensa- 
tionalism, the public are prepared to welcome 
any startling novelty, and to applaud the bold. 
ness of a writer who is determined to set at 
defiance all conventional ideas, and to speak 
openly and fully on subjects in relation to 
which it has generally been thought wise 
to maintain reticence. He will find, however, 
despite the praises which certain journals have 
bestowed upon his performance, that there are 
limits even to this toleration. and that the most 
sensible men will deprecate an attempt to give 
publicity to mere details of human vice, unless 
there be some great object to be gained by 
such painful exposures. That the story is told 
in a lively, graphic, and attractive style, is an 
aggravation of the offence. The interests of 
virtue and religion may dem+nd that sometimes 
the facts of such cases should be brought out, 
but even where such necessity exists, the re- 
presentations should be made in the most grave 
and serious spirit. Elaborate pictures, in which 
all that art can do to conceal the loathsomeness 
of the vice pourtrayed is done, are entirely out 
of place, and when the whole aubject is treated 
in such a style as to leave us in doubt how far 
the crimes described are to be referred to the 
working of unhallowed desires, and how far 
they may be traced to the action of morbid 
but still sincere religious feeling, and mistaken 
though yet earnest conviction, an offence is com- 
mitted against public morals, against which we 
are bound to enter our firm and decided pro- 
test. We do not care to examine these 
volumes in detail. If the writer was really 
anxious to have elicited any great lessons from 
the phenomena with which he deals, he might 
very easily have set forth all the facts essential 
to his pony in a much shorter compass and 
in much more sober colour, and we should have 
been fully prepared to examine the conclusions 
at which he had arrived. But we find nothing 
of this kind here. As it is, to enter into any exa- 
mination of the extraordinary suggestions re- 
lative to the Apostle Paul, and especially the 
criticism of the particular text which Mr. Dixon 
thinks theologians have so unwisely neglected, 
to attempt a serious refutation of his wild and 
undiscriminating statements relative to the 
freedom of American society, to discuss his 
notions of the Gothic Revival, would be a use- 
less expenditure of time and energy. We are 
bound to say, however, that nothing can be 
more unhealthy than the whole tone of these 
volumes, nothing more mischievous than the 
effort to create an impression that there may be 
a “certain legitimacy in these excesses and 
‘aberrations of spiritual love,” destined to affect 
our view of the relation of sexes, and ulti- 
mately to lead even to changes of public law 
upon the subject, and to dignify all this loose 
talk with the appearance of philosophy, by an 
insinuation that there is something in the 
Gothic character to which these phenomena 
may be traced, and by which the difficulties 
they suggest may ultimately be solved in the 
initiation of a new and higher order of things. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


Foreign Theological Library. Fourth Series. 
Delitszch on Isaiah. Vol. II.; XVI. The Divine 
Revelation, an Essay. By AUBERLEN. (Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark.) We are glad to receive the com- 
pletion of Delitzsch’s learned and critical commentary 
on Isaiah, and to learn from the advertisement, that it 
is to be followed by his book on the Minor Prophets. It 
Auberlen’s essay will hardly be as highly appreciated by 
Biblical students as this great exegetical work, it has 
nevertheless a special interest from the fact that the 
writer of this “defence of faith” himself passed 
through many of the phases of modern religious thought. 
He was a student at Tübingen at the time when Strauss 
assailed the orthodox faith in his life of Jesus and his 
„Dogmatik.“ Bruno Bauer, Feurbach, and others, were, 
at the same time, help'ng on a movement which seemed 
to threaten the very foundations of Christianity, and 
Auberlen was carried away by their influence. “ These 


XV. 


[men were revered as the pillars of modern culture and 


‘science, who represented the results of all previous 
„development and progress.” From this revelling 
in the gardens of philos»phy and poetry” he was 
“led back, among other things, mainly by Schleier- 
“macher’s mysticism, so full of life and spirit, to the 
‘‘ sanctuary of religion, and learnt to sit again ut the feet 


+ of the Redeemer.” The work of a man whose ex- 
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The Grat part of it is a very careful argument, based on 
those Biblical documents which are 


has been thus varied, has a distinctive value. nor his sympathies were sectarian. The relief of 


suffering of all kinds was the work to which his life 


generally was devoted, and which he ever followed with utmost 


acknowledged to be genuine, in support of the reality of | simplicity of heart. We thank Miss Wiokworth for 


the Divine revelations; the second is an historic view of 
the conflicts with Rationalism; and the work was to 
have been completed by a third part, which would have 
shown the whole orderly and rational development of 
**the revelation to be the realisation of the Divine idea 
„in which is disclosed the hidden wisdom which God 
‘* ‘ordained before the world unto our glory.“ The two 
parts which are published here are not remarkable for 
the extent of learning which they reveal, but for the 
earnestness of faith and depth of piety by which 
they are characterised. The book would have been more 
usefal and attractive if the translators had sought to give 
it a more thoroughly English dress. Literalism is all 
well enough, but it may be pushed too far, and is so in 
the present case. 


Things New and Old. By Joun Spencer, with a 
Preface by Rev. THomas Furt, DD. (London: 
William Tegg). This is really an invaluable repertory 
of wise and thoughtful words from old writers, the very 
names of many of whom are now forgotten, except by 
industrious students, The extracts are marked by all 
that richness of thought, that quaintness of style, that 
homeliness of illustration, that terseness and pithiness 
by which our earlier divines were especially distin- 
guished. The book may be eminently useful to preachers, 
but it will depend entirely on the way in which it is used. 
Powerful as these old Puritan preachers were, it would 
be a great mistake for men of our own time to become 
their servile copyists. If the book, therefore, is regarded 
only as a treasure-house, which may be freely rifled of 
materials from which sermons may be built, it will of 
course be an injury. If, on the contrary, it teaches the 
value of terseness, illustrates point and directness in 
preaching, and then not only quickens thought but 
points out the way in which real power may be gained, 
it will be of incalculable value. Not the least attractive 
part of it is Thomas Faller’s brief but quaint and pithy 
preface. 

Arthur Middleton: a Biography. (London: 
Trubner and Co.) These papers—for the book can 
‘scarcely be called a biography—represent, with a cer- 
**tain amount of fidelity, the feelings and thoughts of a 
‘young man of the present time, at the age when the 
** outside world begins to press most forcibly upon him, 

‘and bis whole inward nature is in revolt and 
“ disturbance.” Reading this in the preface, we 
opened the book with pleasurable anticipation, but soon 
found ourselves doomed to disappointment, There is 
nothing, either in the character of Arthur Middleton 
or the incidents of his life, or the manner in which 
the story is told, to awaken any great interest. The 
editor may see some object to be answered in the publi- 
cation of these detached sketches of a life, which, 
whatever the yirtues by which it was adorned, was 
brought to a premature close in consequence of an act of 
extreme folly, but we confess we do not. 


Life of Pastor Fliedner, of Kaiserwerth. Translated 
from the German by CaTHERINE. WINKWORTH. (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Oo.) Tais is a very inte- 
resting record of the life and labours of Fliedner, the 
restorer of the order of deaconesses in the Pro‘estant 
Church. It is simple, occasionally almost to childish- 
ness, but the noble, unwearied, and varied efforts of the 
Kaiserwerth pastor on behalf of the poor and the 
afflicted preserve the reader’s attention to the close. 
Fliedaer was minister of a small and poor Protestant 
congregation. His pastoral labours did not exhaust 
his powers, and he was compelled to make journeys 
abroad to col'ect money for the necessities of his 
church. In Holland and in England ‘I became ac- 
% quainted with a multitade of charitable institutions 
for the benefit both of body and soul; I saw schools 
“ard other educational organisations; almshouses, 
** orphanages, hospitals, prisons, and societies for the 
‘reformation of prisoners; Bible and missionary 
** societies, &., Ko.; and at the same time I ob- 
** served that it was a living faith in Christ which 
e had called almost every one of these institations 
and societies into life, and still preserved them in 
** activity.” Returning to Germany, his first efforts 
were directed to the instruction of prisoners and the 
reform of prison discipline. He attended the jail at 
Dusseldorf on Sunday evenings and Monday moro- 
ings, preaching and visiting the individual prisoners, 
He next received, in the summerhouse in his garden, 
two women who had, while in prison, shown a wish 
to reform, and watched over them with fatherly care. 
Such was the beginning of the institution at Kaiser- 
werth, which in 1864 numbered 425 Sisters in the 
„% Mother-house, and at more than one bundred 
foreign stations in all quarters of the globe,” to 
whose care were confided, in that year alone, 26,000 
sick persons for nursing, and more than 3,000 chil- 
dren for education, Others had followed the example 
of this devoted pbilanthropist. In connection with 
German Protestantism there were thirty Mother- 
** houses,“ and 1,600 deaconesses serving the suff ring 
and needy in more than 400 different places, 
Fliedner’s name has been much quoted in connection 
with the institution of Sisterhoods in the Anglican 
Charch. This memoir makes it abundantly evident 
that his primary object was not the “ religious 
“ order,” but the charitable work. Nelther his aims 


giving this memoir to the English public, A fuller 
biography is contemplated, but as circumstances ren- 
der it doubtiul whether this will be undertaken, and 
it cannot be begun at present, this eketeh has been 
published at Kaiserwerth. This little memoir con- 
tains more of real interest and value than most of 
our bulkier and more pretentieus religious biographies. 


The Promise of the Father Waited for and Realised. 
(London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.) Two dis- 
courses on the Ist and 2nd chapters of the Abts of the 
Apostles are here given to the reading public. We do 
not envy the congregation to which they were first 
delivered. Sound ia the main in theological teaching, 
they are devoid of taste aod judgment, and their treat- 
ment of the Scriptures strikes us as very irreverent, 
Neither “‘ perspective” nor composition“ has been 
attended to by the author; trivial details are as much 
elaborated and brought into as prominent nutice as the 
most important facts. An arbitrary interpretation of 
the prophetic “‘ week” of Daniel is treated as of equal 
authority with the statements of New Testament his- 
tory ; it is made the basis not only of calculations to 
fix the precise date of the first Christian Pentecost, but 
also of the author’s peculiar theories as to the enlighten- 
ment and conduct of the Apostles. The Greek Testa- 
ment is dealt with in a perfectly reckless way; language 
has no precision if it may be treated as it is treated here. 
And where nothing is recorded, it by no means follows 
that our author has nothing to say ; his imagination can 
always supply the lack. He believes, and “can 
‘Seasily conceive,” and ‘‘can scarcely suppose but 
“that”; he “fancies,” and “‘can well imagine.” The 
wonderfal facility with which he does all this is destruc- 
tive of our confidence in hie sobriety as an expounder of 
the Bible, and deprives his book of critical or expository 
value. 

The Analogies of Being, as embodied in and upon this 
Orb shown to be the only Inductive Base of Divine Reve- 
lation, and from which is now defined and laid down 
the Cardinal Law: and Primary Relations of Relative 
Being, through which alone God reveals Himself 
enthroned in the Temole of Infinite Being, By Josurn 
Woop. (London: Frederick Farrah.) We have 
quoted the full title of a book worthy of a place in Pro- 
fessor De Morgan’s Budget of Paradoxes.” Mr. 
Wood has given himself up to ontological: speculation, 
and this confused and unintelligible book is the result. 
One quotation must suffice from ‘this store of eben- 
tricities. Mr. Wood tells us that it is the fact of the 
“material vesture possessed by every inorganic and 
„ organic form being momentarily replaced and renewed 
i before our eyes, which constitutes both the fact and 
“the evidence of their immutable axi-tence thus con- 
„ firming (the itelics are ours) the original primeval con- 
** ception or idea transmitted to us by the patriarchs and 
„ prophets, that creation is simply the vital function of 
** eternally continuing that which ie already in exist- 
“ence.” If we might do so with»ut profanity, we 
should like to suggest to this philosopher the use of a 
dictionary and grammar; the very title-page indicates 
his need of both. 


The Daily Prayer Book for the Use of Families. By 
RoBerT VAUGHAN, D. D. (London: Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.) In seeking to provide a manual by which 
the conduct of family worship may be more profitable, 
Dr. Vaughan has rendered one of those practical ser- 
vices which are not the less valuable because they attract 
comparatively little attention. The reward which a man 
seeks for such a work is not fame, but usefalness, As 
Dr. Vaughan himself truly says, ‘* This is not a subject 
‘fon which to indulge in the ambition of authorship. 
To be conscious of rendering daily aid to devout 
thought and feeling in many Christian families, would 
pe to me a richer satisfaction than I could hope to 
** derive from any other use of my peo.” We sincerely 
trust that his fullest expectations will be realised, for 
certainly he has spared no pains to secure the end which 
he seeks. These devotional exercises are arranged for 
twelve weeks. We have a portion of Scriptare and a 
prayer for each morning and evening, the former 
generally supplying, in a very simple and beautiful man- 
ner, the material of the petition in the latter. Varied and 
comprehensive in their range, full of touches of deep 
and unaffected spiritual feeling, direct and yet reverent 
in manner, these prayers will be invaluable to those 
who feel their need of such help, and to others may serve 
to indicate how very profitable these acts of family 
worship may become, when they are conducted with 
that care and wisdom which they require. We fear it 
is trae that in many households this daily service be- 
**comes very monotonous and wearisome, in place of 
** awakening interest and ministering to edification.” 
Dr. Vaaghan’s admirable book will serve, if wisely used, 
to change this state of thiogs, and to convert what is 
often a weariness into an enjoyment and a blessing. 


MUSICAL MAGAZINES, 


The January and February numbers of Hanover 
Square (Ashdown and Parry), and the first number of 
Exeter Hall (Metzler), are before us. Both sre shilling 
magazines, the first taking its name from the “ local 


— 


other and of their teachers. ‘The 


* 
with a brilliant instramental piece by the 
Lindsay Sloper, and contains, besides, two 
in-tramental piece. Exeler Hall is a 
addition to our sacred collection. A new hymn, “ My 
Jesus as thou will,” by Mr. C. R Willing, makes a 
beautiful quartett. The vocal solos strike us 
without character. ‘Sunday evenings at the 
monium” is a good feature in this magazine, and 
aclection of pieces for adaptation is excellent. Wish- 
ing to avoid the use of a cant expression, we 
nevertheless feel convinced, and must remark, that this 
magazine meets a most distinct want, and should cer- 
tainly prove a success. | 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


work of an “ autobiographical character. 5 


It is to form a Semitic department in the 
British Museum; and there seems e likelihood 
that the scheme will be favourably by the 
trustees of that institution. 


The third and fourth volumes of Mr. Kinglake’s 

“ History of the Crimean Cam vill de pub- 
lished shortly by Messrs. Black ; who have also 
in the press the completion of Mr. Worsley’s trans- 
Spenserian 


ver. 

The Free Grammar-school at N has re- 
ceived from the firm to which Mr. George Moore be- 
longs 1,500/. to found a scholarship for one of the 
universities, to be called the OCopestake and M 
scholarship.” : 

The Star reports that Mr. Gladstone, M.P., is 
preparing, and has in a forward state for publica. 
tion, a work on Greece and Phoonicia. 

At an Oxford University Convocation, on Tuesday, 
360/. was voted for the purchase of Samaritan M 

The London Student, a new monthly 2 is 
to appear in April. It will aim at supplying a link 
of connection between the different London colleges, 
and will also contain a chronicle of any occurrences 
in the London university or college world which 
London students might desire to hear of, and thus 
afford them the means of knowing more of each 

magasine will be 
under the editorship of Professor J. R. Seeley, of 
University Oollege; Dr. Headland, Professor 
Materia Medica at ry 
and Mr. J. W. Hales, late Fellow of Christ 8 College, 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION FOR SCOTLAND.— 
A metting called by the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
of the inhabitants of that city and others interested 
in securing adequate tation for 
the House of Commons, was held in the Musio-hall 
on Monday. The meeting was largely attended. The 
first tion, which affirmed that the share of 
representation assigned to Scotland, in proportion to 
other divisions of the kingdom, whether viewed 


a 


small, was proposed by M’ Laren, M.P. Other 
resolutions in support of the object of the meeting 
and demanding fifteen addi members for Soot- 
land were also passed, and the Lord Provost was 
authorised to sign on behalf of the meeting a 
tion enrbodying the resolutions. It was also 
that copies of the resolutions should be sent to the 
counties and burghs in Scotland for support. 


FortiryinGc Po.ice-stations.—The Government 
have determined to fortify the police-stations in 
London, it being the prelimisary step to a scheme 
of general fortification of all the police-stations 
barracks in the United Kin The head-office 
of the metropolitan police-foroe at Sootland · yard will 
be the first to be placed in a state of defence; and 
with this object the eminent firm of Mesers. Clarke 
and Co., Rathbone-place, Oxford-atreet, are mana- 
facturing bullet-proof iron shutters for the windows 
of the station. The shutters will be so constructed 
that they can be closed almost instantaneously, and 
an apparatus adjusted inside which will make them 
proof against any fusillade of smallarms. The doors, 
it is surmised, will be similarly protected. When 
all the stations in the metropolis and suburban dis- 
tricts are provided with the ball-proof shutters, the 
stations and barracks of the police in Ireland, it is 
stated, will next be placed in a state of defence. 
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much drawn to the circumstances attending the dis- 


public in a con- 
nected form. On Wednesday, the 8th of January, 
Mr. Speke left the Chard station, in Somersetshire, 
on the South- Western line, in order to be present at 


the — — the following day of a friend in 
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for him at the Chard station on the 
! 7. On arriving in London, he drove to the honee 
o his brother-in-law iu Eooleston-square, dismissed 
his cab, and after a few minutes conversation with 
one of the servants, who had been meena ap ia his 
parish, went out, telling the footman that he was 
going to buy a new hat, to oall at . 5 * 
young man w aM apprentic n on, 
* Be, 2 A tnd eh he eng *. hat in 
ok- Te es at -past five 
o’clock, requesting that the hat might be sent home 
at a quarter to seven; repeating here, too, that he 
was going out to dine. From that hour to this he 
has been lost sight of. No trace of him can be 
found after he At half-past 
bearing the s of ill-usage, 
by a workman in Birdcage-walk. 
ra contain the undisclosed secret of 
then befsl is matter of pure con- 
jecture. It is surmised..that, he intended to call at 
the National Education Society’s Office, Westminster, 
but he did not go there. ä 


Gleanings. 
Ag | ee ters? ; 
A cotton mill at Bakewell, Derbyshire, was 
my iy tlh | fire on Friday; estimated loss 13,0001. 
The apon which we have just entered con- 
tains five Saturdays—a singularity which has not 
occurred in any these score of years. 
The Masonic brotherhood of Philadelphia are about 
to build a ite structure 250 feet long by 150 feet 
wide, with a tower 300 feet in height. It will cost 
early 1,000,000 dollars. 
New Blackfriars-bridge was begun little more than 
wo y since, and another year, it ig thought, will 
* 5 ses it flnished indeed, at a pinch it might 
d used asa thoroughfare for foot passengers as early 
as next June or July. 
A boys’ beadle has been appointed in Birmingham, 
in imitation of a course previously taken in London, 
look after the neglected children of the streets, 
and have the most deserving cases admitted to in- 
dustrial schools. : 
A Rewative oF Notz.—A oonple of children were 
boasting of their respeotive relatives; one of them, 
a little girl of five years, being hard pressed, reflected 
d moment and then triumphantly exclaimed, “ Well, 
anyhow, my aunt Susan can take all her teeth out 
— put om ne ag in, and that’s mor’n any of your 
oan 


* Dries AT THE Bar.—A good story is going 
the roand of the Chancery Bar. An eminent counsel 
recently spoke for two hours before one of the Vice- 
Chancellors, and the proceedings were reported 
verbatim by a shorthand writer. It appears from 
hie notes that the judge interrupted the barrister 
precisely one hundred and thirteea times—almoat 
exactly once in every minute. : 
Ane plan has been adopted at Cheltenham, in 
order to avoid the answering of the door, which 
leaving cards after a party necessitates. A chair, 
with a large china bowl on it, is placed either in the 
porch or I within the hall door, which is left half. 
open, and the visitors content themselves with put- 
ting their cards in the bowl, without so much as 
Singing the bell. 
Fine Writinc.—A Kendal paper, describing the 
roceedings connected with the return of Mr. 
— as member for Westmoreland, concludes 
with the following fine sentence: — These formali- 
ties being concluded, they were followed by another 
burst of applause, intermingled with loud cheering, 
and the clanging of the Appleby bells, whose runic 
rhymes just at the time were wafted upon a con- 
ons mere into the room, and for several 
geconds added a pan to the harmony of the people.” 
A Retort.—The readiness of the Hebrew race in 
Anding specious answers to the complaints of those 
who deal with them, was never better exemplified than 
in an instance which lately came to my knowledge. 
An eating-house keeper of that persuasion sells soup 


aba penny a basin. A customer having consumed 


his basinful, complained that he had not had his 
enny worth—the soup was bad, and he had found in 


1 of worsted stocking. Isaac retorted, D'ye 
we can put bits of silk stocking in soup at a 
a basin ? — Once a Week. 


* po Winp.—An anecdote is told of an 
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| himself by flying kites.“ — Doing what“ 
uid th — «ying ki 

name to accommodation | y are they 
called kites “ , Why, my lord, there is a connec- 
tion between the schoolboy’s kite and the wind; 
only, in one i the wind raises the kite; in 
the other, the kite raises the wind.” 

Bontal ory a Derunct Newsparer.—The Berlin 
journals give an account of a curious ceremony of 
the burial of the Police Gazette in that city. Letters 
announcing the decease of that journal were sent to 
a number of persons connected with the press and 
their friends. The funeral procession started from 
the priutiug-offloe, by a band of music, to 
the place of interment. Compositors dressed in 
black paper carried the body. A humorous funeral 
oration was then pronounood, after whiob the journal 
wes plunged into a tub of printer's ink, and so 


i)AMBCDOTE hag Cuanies Dickens.—The oye 
relates the following story 
great Mnglish novelist :—‘ A lady of Charleston, a 
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evening of that 


Fes, 8, 1868. 


of Mr. Dickens’s writings, 
tunately paralvsed in her limbs from an accident so 
that she cannot walk, wrote to Mr. Digkens to ask.if 
the doors of the Temple could be opened to ber 
earlier than the usual hour, that she might be 
lifted into the hall unobserved by other attendants 
upon the readings, mentioning to him her infirmity 
of limbs. Mr. Dickens sympathisingly and grate- 
fully acknowledged the note, gave the requisite order 
for the lady’s acoommodation, and claimed the 
honour of presenting her, besides, with compli- 
mentary tickets of admission.“ 
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BANK OF ENGLAND, 


(From Wednestay's Gasetic.) 
An pursnant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap 87, 
the week ending Wednesday, Feb. 5. 
us DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .... £35,642,785,Government Debt £11,015,190 
™ [othe Securities .. 8 981 90» 
| Gold Ooin & Bullion 20,642,785 


886,043,788 


286,642, 785 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’Oapital£14, 553.000, Government Securi- 
Rest eeeeeeee Weng 3.926.913 Nr (ino. dead 


Public 
Other Deposits .... 20,040. 2480 Other Securities . 16,413,736 
ven Day and other „ ann 11.968 405 
NI... . 648. 2060 Gold & Silver Coin 1,112,419 


£48,587,8°6 £48, 587,886 
FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Oashier. 


Feb. 6, 1868. 
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Hotitoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs.—HOPe FOR ALL. — What 


ever their ailments none need despair of being cured until 
they have tried these estimable remedies, Whether the dis- 
ease be internal or external, spontaneous or the result of 
violence, if a cure be possible Holioway’s medicaments will 
effect it. The severity or duration of the malady is no bar to 
the successfai influence exerted by these twin medicines, 
which cleanse, purify, and invigorate every solid and fluid in 
the body and completely renovate the digestion. These render 
every organ of secretion healthy. These admirable antidotes 
to disease act immediately on the absorbent system, lungs, 
heart, and circulation, whereby they invariably give energy, 
tone, and vigour to all the natural functions of life. 
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Births, Marriages, and Heaths. 
hiiei hs beat or Nan 
BIRTAS. 

JENKINS —January 80, at Aberdare, the wife of the Rev. D. 

M. Jenkins, of a son. 
SBLBIE. —Janwary 81, a Bator’, the wife of the Rev. R. W. 
Belbie, ot a %. 


MARRIAGES. 


IREDALE—TRAVIS.—Jaawary 25, at the Congregational 
28 uare- road, 5 the Rey. Benjamin Bond, 
t. Al [redale, to Miss Catherine Travis, b th of Hip- 


olme. 
ORACKN BLL—JAMES.—January 27, at the Congragational 
chapel, Manningtree, by the Rev, T. S. King, Mr. Semuel 
Cracknell, of Wix, to Susannah Elizabeth James, of Motley, 


Ease 
ROW £-BRI “BLE ery 28, at Arley Chapel, Bristol, 
7 the Rev. R. E. May, assisted by the Rev. S. Hebditch, 
artin, eldest of Mr. Richard Rowe, of Kingsdown- 
, to Anne. caly daughter of Mr. John Brimbie, of 
8 


KROYD— | January 29, at Zion Chapel, 
Bradfo by te vy J. P. Ghown, Mr. Isaac Ackroyd, of 
H to Mus Rhoda Whiteley, of Bowling. 
4 ees — 20 oe is * — 2 
Nicholas atreet, y the Rev n Raven, Mr. 

Israel Flack, to ah King, both of Ipswich. 
BODEN—W Ei ln er g 


* 80, at James-street Chapel, 
Blackburn, by the Rev. J B. Lister, assisted by the Rev. B. 
Waush, Oswald Bod » Cornbrook Park. Mauohve- 
ter, to Jane, elder ter of Mr. Waugh, Blackburn. 
ORABTREE—NUBLE.—January 50, at Westgate Chapel, 
Bradford, by the Rev. J. Bloomfivid, Mr. Samuel Crabtree, 
to Miss Eligab-th Noble, both of Allerton 
ALGLE—WALKER.—January 31, at Baillieston, Old Monk- 
A . » by the Rev T. W. Medhurst, Baptist 
mi . Of Glasgow, asxlated by the Rev. — M‘Intyre, 
United Presbyterian minister, of Baillieston, Mr. John 


Algie, of Newport, Moumon to Miss Catherine 
Walker, of Baill me 6 
WATKINSON—WEBSTER.—February 1, at the Wesleyan 


Association Croft-street, Bradford, by the Rev, 
Samuel Be van, Mr. Frederick Watkinson, of Calverley, to 
Miss Sarah Webster, of F coleshill. 3 

GOODESsON—DARLING.—February 2, at the Baptist 
cha King’s-road, Reading, Mr. J. G. Goodesson, to 
He ah, fifth daughter of Mr. Joshua Darling, of 
Howard-street 

HURN—Ma DDISON.—February 8, at the Wesleyan Associa- 
tion chapel, Oroft-street, Bradford, by the Rev. S. Beavan 
Mr. James , of Bradford, to Miss Emma Maddison, of 


Horton. : 
WOODLCOCK —SNOWDON —February 8, at Queen-street 
Chapel, Lees. by the Rev. William Thomas, Mr. George 
Hen: y Woodvock, to Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. John 
Snowdon, both of Leeds. 
SLATER—WAITE. - February 5, at Myrtle street Chapel, 


George „later, pastor of the Cungre,ational chu 
— A4 Kendall, only daughter of the Rev. 


BUCK—#ANKS.—February 5. at the tional charch, 
Woodford, by the Rev. E T. Eye, Alfred, rene son of 
Cornelius E. Buck. Beq., of Beech . ingford Essex, 
aud Paternoster-row, to Eliza, eldest daughter of F. W. 
Banks, Eeq., of Warstone-lane, Birmingham, and niece of 
J. Crawley, E. q., the Larches, Woodford, Essex 

MovVON 1 LD—H ACLETT.— February 4, at Sa om Chapel, Bast 
Budleigh, Devon, dy the Kev, William Marshall, Tetley, 
Mr. Colin McDonald, to Miss Elizabeth Hallett, Otterton. 


DEATHS. 


STRODE.—January 19, William Strode, Esq., of Heather 

3 Weybridge, Surrey, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in his 
y- ret year. a 

HOLM AN. — January 28. at Sudbury, Suffolk, Maria, the last 
vives ey of the late John Holman, Esq , of that 

ace, ag y-two 

LA N®.—January 31, suddenly, at Colne, Lancashire, at the 
residence of her son-in-law. the Rev. J. H. J. Taylor, Elisa, 
a of the late Mr. John Lane, of Thorubury, Gloucester- 
shire. 

DOXNELL —February 1, at Craven-place, Maidstone, after a 
few days’ illness, Mr Frederic Dubell, in the forty fifth year 
of his For many years an invaluable member and 
officer of King-street Church (Mr. Dobne) s), his loss will 
be severe! felt | by minister and people, white a widow aud 
nine children are lett to bewail the sudden removal of a 
most amiable and devoted husband and father. 


Tetbury 
J. Waite, 


Liverpool, by the Kev Hugh Stowe write the Rev. | 
J * 


but unſor | 


renne. 4.8 Beenden House, Ryde, Elisabeth 

Anne 1 Villa, Croydon, greatly belove:l 

vend rn 

* 75 at ae f ks, Sarah, widow of 

| ohn Fidel, aged eighty-siz years. 

TSHIRE — February 1 at Silver. atrost, Enfield, 
‘Bmily, the belov-d daughter oi George and Sarah 

Wil hood sixteen months. 


— — k 


Markets. 


OORN MOHAN G, Lon von, Monday, February 3. 


There was a moderate show of English wheat to this morn- 
ing’s market, but the condition was eo "ad and the quality of 
the bulk of it so inferior, that up to a late hour very little 
had been taken off the stands; only the best picked samples 
were selected, at about the current rates of this 0 ut. 

‘the 


Foreign met a quiet demand on late terms, oy 
Beaus and peas quiet The arrivals of foreign oats for 
we k are small, but the show of granaried parcels has been 
good. The demand for this article has not been active, but 
necessituus buyers have in sqme instances been compelled to 
pay an advance of 6d. per qr. on the prices of this day week 


in order to supply their wants. 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Ter r.. Per Or. 
WuIATr— a 6. 8 Le, 
Essex and Kent, Pras—= 


rod, old .. .. 72 to 76 Grey. 48 t0 4 
Ditto new .. «. 66 75 a % % % MA. a 
White, ola ee ae 75 82 te ee ee ae 46 2 

„ .. Of 78 Boilers .. .. 40 
Foreign red. 69 74 Foreign, white .. 46 47 


white oo a 
1 N N Rr ee oe ee es 43 48 


ee siting... 85 86 
sd ma Eee d 

Ghsealier . . 89 47 247 

Distilling .. 7 41] Taslish feed.. 
Foreign. .. 85 87 


ta 
Pale ee 88 e 3 sh black ee ee 
Chevalier % % %%³· dende 10 white ee ee 


WH. oe ee ee 50 57 Foreign feed.. ee 


Ticks .. .. .. 40 48 Foo 

Hacrow.. . „ 41 44] Townmade.. .. 
Small ee ee oo = ou Oountry Marks ee §2 
Egyptian .. .. 42 43] Nortolk & Suffolk 49 60 


BREAD.—Lonpon, Saturday, February I. — he prives of 
wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 10d. to10}d. ; house- 
hold ditto, 75d. to 9}d. | 


METROPOLITAN OATTLE MARKET. 


Mowpay, February 3.— The total importe of foreign stock 
indo London week amounted to 1,930 heal. In ¢ 
corresponding w in 1867 we received 6,205; in 1 
7,069; in 1865, 6,578; in 1864, 2,02t; in 1863, 9,149; 
in 1842, 821; and in 1861, 1,221 head. The supply of foreign 
stock here today was limited. The demand, however, 
ruled heavy, and the quotations had a drooping tendency. 
Fresh up from our own grazing districta, the receipts of 
beaste was moderately good, and in prime condition. The 
supplies from Ireland and Scotland were rather limited. For 
all the demand ruled heavy. at a deoliue in the quota 
tions, compared with Monday last, of 2d. per 8ibs. The best 
Soots and crosses sold at 48 10d per 8 lbs. From Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Oambridgeshire, we received about 1,500 
Soota and cross-s; from other part; of England, 700 various 
breeds; from Svotiard, $42 Seo and crosses; and from I[re- 
land, 170 heifers, cows, &c Notwithstanding that the sa 
ply of sheep was moderate, sales progressed heavily. 15 

rices, however no quotable change took place, the top figure 

r Downs and halt breds being 5a, per 8 lbs. There were a 
few lambs on offer at late rates, vis, from 35 to 878 per head. 
The few calves in the market hands slowly at last 
week's currency, vis, from 48 4d. 5s. 6d. per 8 Ibs. In 
pigs the supply of which was good, very little was passing. 
on former terms. The highest price was 4s, 2d, per 8 Iba. 


Per Sibs, to sink the Offal. 


Se211Ss 
8831188 


SS 
2 


1 8. d. . d. 
Inf coarse beaste 8 2108 4 Prime Southdown 4 10 to 6 0 
Woond quality 8 6 8 10 Lambs... .00 00 
Prime large oxen.4 0 4 6| Lge. coarsecalves 4 4 4 8 
Prime So ts, Go.. 4 8 4 10 Prime small. .410 6 6 
Goarse inf sheep 3 4 8 8| Large hogs oy ss 
Second quality 810 4 2 Neatem. porkers.310 4 2 
Pr coarse woolled4 4 4 8 


Suckling calves, 22s, to 268.; and quarter-old store pigs, 23s, 


to 268, ean, 


NEWGATE Aub LEADENAHALL, Monday, February 8. 


Fall average supplies of meat are on sale here, Oa the 

whole the trade is heavy, and the quotatious are barely sup- 

. Last week's imports into Loadon were 44 packages 

m Hamburg. 26 from Bremen, 14 from Harliugen, 10 from 
Ostend, and 16 from Rotterdam, 


Per Sibs. by the carcase, 


. d. 3. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef . 2 10 to 3 2 uk. mutton 210 8 8 
Middling ditto .8 4 8 6 Middling ditto „ 8 10 4 0 
Prime large do 8 8 4 0 rime ditto 4 2 4 4 
Do. small do, 4 8 4 4)Vaal....., 810 4 6 
Large pork. . 210 3 4] Lamb ö 
Gmalipuk 3 8 14 


COVYRNT GARDEN MARKET, London, Saturday, Feb. 1. 
—Foreiga imports continue heavy. A good demand still ex- 
iste fur cucumbers, but other force: produce rem uus at former 
quotations. French goods inclu:le lettuces endive, a paragus, 
and artichokes. Pears comprise Ne Plus Meuris, Waster 
Beurré, and Jean de Witte, St. Michael oranges ate still 
as in fine condition. The supply ofchesnuts is but 
imited. Spanish chesnuts for planting are now at their best, 
and realise about 10s. per bushel. spanish hal nuts for plaut- 
ing fetch 16 per bushel. Potatoes bave not altered 2 
since our last report. Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, 
cyclamens, Chinese primulas, pelargouiume, mignonette, early 
tulips, hyacinths, poinsettia pulcherrima, and roses. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, Feb 3.—The con- 
tinued inactivity of our market has had the effect of depres- 
ing prices, and ordiuary middling aud low samples are quoted 
a shade easier, while fine de-criptiuns barely retain recent 
values. Foreizn markets exhivit much heaviness, and a dis- 
3282 is everywhere shown to meet buyers in prices. New 

ork advices to 22nd ult. report che market a little Grmer, 
but a decided improvement is not looked for until the imports © 
fall off materially) Mid and Kast Kent, 61, 71. 10s., to 9b ; 
Weald of Kents, 51, 51. 158 to 6l 10s.; sussex, 4/ 156, 6“ 58.5 
to öl. 168. ; Farnhams 7... 72 184, to 91. ; yearlings, 4, 41. 10s., 
to5t The importations of foreign hops into London last 
Week ccnsisted of 63 bales from Antwer,, 13 Boalozne, 289 
Du: k rk 3 dambarg, 571 Bremea, 76 Ostend, and 146 bales 
from Kotter lam. 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Feb. 3.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1.508 tickine batter, and 3,891 bales bacon : 


aud from ag og lg Hey Seed casks, ) 
bales bacon. F butter, which is 
demand is god, and 116s. to 190s, made for select” parvels of 


Fes. 8 
3 


N THE, NONCONFORMAST. : 


<= : — — — — 
Cloomels and Carlows. Foreign met a good sale; best Dutch Lr PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, } SUTRANTs Iw 1967 PARTICIPATO IN FIFTH DIVISION 
ad 4s. wo Ga. owas basa ing peme a sl | — ae * NA | OF PNOS. 
prices declined about 2s. per owt, ales of beat made | | MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability.— Profits 
at 5is., free on board, OOMPaNY, LIMITED. so as to mace Policies Payable in Lifetime, and so a8 to 
 FOTATORS. ~ Bonovee | AND Serr: onday Heap Masran: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. Rates e Lives after a defined period to First-class 
Feb. .—Full supplies potatoes three 

kets The tranesctions have been on a Suconp Master: EDWARD STBANE JACKSON, N., M.A. RITISH EQUIT ABLE ASSURANCB 
e Wt nea" Botan ot mre writ yoo, poem. | 4, QUERY-ETRNEY SO eee 

bar — For Pupils years of age, ’ -PLAOR, SOUTH WARK-BRIDGR, 
„1.186 sacks Dankirk 4 caske 2 Rotterdam | | 

1 N came Shatin, seat tT home 6 on Caen. For Pupils L4 years of age, 60 LONDON, BOQ, 


Regents, 120s te 170 per ton ; flukes, 1808. to Ir: rook The Next TERM will COMMENOE on Saturday, the 25th 
100s, to 180, French, 90s, to 1808. January. 


SEED, Monday, Feb. 8.—There was a fair quantity of 9 
Enalish red — lle offering of a very varied character, and HORTHAND.—PIT MAN’S PHONO. 
ces ranged from 54, for brown-coloured samples up to 72s. , @RAPEY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 
good, and as high as 848 for purple and strong-coloured | er’ Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for £1 1. 
samples. White clover-seed ranges from 688 to 84s. per ot, | the Perfect Course of Lessons. ‘i. | 
according to quality. Old foreign red qualities were offering London : 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 

at low rate, good new at 5is. to 56s, per cwt Trefoils were —— 


Pad MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY, 
held on former terms, but demand was not active, — wer 
rapeseed was scarce and d-ar. ring tares are more inquired ANTED, a YOUNG LADY, who 2 William Sutton Gover, Beq., F. A. 8., F. I. A. 
for, and would com mand fair er gee A competent to give instruction in all Auen 
beanches of a solid and polite English education, A know- 1 0 — 

WOOL. Monday, Feb. 3.—There has been rather more do- | ledge of the British or atem desirable, A Noncon- r. 1 bbard, . heath. 

ing in the English wool market, at the fall in values lately | formist i an wn, Eaq., Waddon. 
. The export demand continues nominal, but the Addresn, stating age, experience, and salary (which must be illiam George Lemon, Nd. . Blackheath. 

supply on offer is extensive, and of fair average quality. moderate) to Alpha, Bachelor's Library, Dover. BANKERS. 

TALLOW, Monday, Feb. 3.—The market is flat, P. T. C. The London and Westminster Bank. 


a GOVERNESS to instruct 


on 2 epot being quoted at 42s. to 43s. 8d. Town tallow W. . in à respeotable Foe Ot eed — 
41s. 8d. net cash. / William Munk, Heq., M. D, F.. A. W of the Royal 
' OIL, Monday, Feb. 3.—The market for linseed oil has ruled ve oad, Boutheam, ip My giehey ney Meas and we College of Physilans London), 4 ‘ 
quiet; and — ** have had an upward tendency. Rape oil ing. A member of a — Chusch Pp 40, — 

has 


tees th % weal est, at enhanced rates. A ver Address, with references and salary, P. B., care of Mr. SURGRON, 
large — ses hen — = in cotton oil, at prices 8 Mullock, stationer, Newport, Mon. : 5 Thomas Carr Jackson. Heq. of the Royal of 
ing from 882. to 401 for London. Olive olle have been held urgeons, wa? to the Great Seen Hospital), 
more firmly. Cocoanut and palm oilehave ruled quiet. $i’ BE NONCON FOR MIST.— BACK King's cross), eymouth-street, P -place. 

COAL, Monday, Feb. 8.—Market heavy. at 6 redaction on | — NORA WANTED. CAPITAL FUND, & QUARTER OF A MILLION, 
last day's rates. Woeilsend Hotnon's 489.,ditbe, Rosgall, 186, *. Accumulated Fund exceeds, A188. O. 

itt tto „ dit t ous „d., 55 " 
ditto Original Hartlepool Ide, ditto Hast Hartlepool 17a, 1 New Business reported in 1807 : 9,645 Poltelee, assuring 
— 4 A. Waste 150 8d. Fre shige 34 ish trons lish a . st, Fleet-street, B,C No, Amoun 

tley 1 „Turns . ; rom the Publisher, 18, o at - 0. 6 
e Mee 1 yon 72 5 Policies in force . 11,687 - £1,080,288 ° 
— — — HE FIRST 0 A N 
; | x MEMORIAL is WANTED by the Committee of the WHITTINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
Dberti nt al Union. Copies presented, or for sale (5s, each), a COMPANY. 
a sements. to de forwarded to the Office, 18,, Sou:h-street, Finabury. Chief Office :—37, Mourgate-street, London. 
* 0 —ROBERT ASHTON, Seoretary. Branch Odice :—659, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
TROUSTESS. 
HE REV. JAMES JEFFERIS, LL. B., of IO -PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— | Thomas Brassey, Neg., Groat Goorge-street, Westminster, 
Adelaide, South Australia, WILL (p.v.) PREACH in WANTED, a YOUTH as an APPRENTICE toa Watch | Thomas Horatio Harris, Eeq., Finsbury and Woodford, 

WFSTMINSTER CH APEL, tear Backlagham Palace, on Maker and Jeweller. Th mas Lambert, Eaq., ae Lambeth. 

v G Service . ber well · green, 0 DIRECTO 
— * * f. pest Bix —— ig 1 Sn 1 Chairman—Thomas 1 Heq., Finsbury and 


N I T E D ~ U N DA * 0 * 0 8 1 N ret A COMFORTABLE and QUIET HOME Alfred T. Bowser, Beq. Cromwell House, Hackney. 


for an Elderly Lady or Gentleman is. offered, on John Cook, Heq., Cambridge Heath. 
ASSOCIATION. a moderate terms, in a Ministers Family. The Town, ay open | Philip Grain Yn _ Keq., 11, Clement’s-lane, I. G. 
FRIENDS of RELIGION and TEMPERANCE, please to | situated in one of the Midland Counties, is connected by ra James Page, 1 Nottingham. 
HELP us. generonsly and promptly, in order to CARRY Mr. | with the Midland, Great Northern, and North-Western ‘ J. Ebenczer Saunders, B.., F. G. S., Finsbury-cirous, 
JOHN ABEL SMITH’S AMENDED BILL INTO LAW. References exchanged. Edward Swift Stillwell, Keq., * 3 
JOHN GARRETT, D. p., Chairman, 40 Address, B. M. O., 16, Fish-street-hill, London, I. O. John Varvell Williams, — 9, Serjeante’-inn. 
14, Salisbury-square, London, B.C. 


ANNAH STREET CoNGREGATIonAL| PARTRIDGE AND COOPER Bow vers have wet te 100, 1008, * 


OHA PEL, CARDIFF. Cate PARTRIDGD and one — AND 10 insared on a new prin · 

Cardiff is the most rapidly increasing town in South Wales. MANUFACTURING STATIONBRS, ALFRED 1. BOWSER, Manager. 

town and ts en e e Tout “0,000 2,000, no the 102, FLEEBT-STREET (Cornet of Obancery-lane). — — 
at jens no : 4 

ri a on of whem yg Tue ‘aoe ome | Garage Paid to the Country on Orders enceeting 0. Fran LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
for the spiritual necessitics of the population hardly amounts NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3a, 4s, 5s., „ .d. 


to 900 sittings. To assist the noble Horta put forth by other FOUNDED ANNO DOMINI, 1848. 
denominations to provide religious instruction for the densely d 6. per ream. 


Chairman, WILLIAM MoARTHU , Sheriff of 
populated districts of the docks, the Rev. John Davies, TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for r 88 


mivister of the Welsh Church meeting at Mount Stuart Home or Foreign Correspondence, 5 quires for ls, 6d., or | The following figures show the position of the “STAR,” 
Chapel, together with a few other triends formed an English | 5, Gd. per — — to match, La. per 100. N from which eal be seen that it is one of the most secure 
Church in a hired room. For three years, the effort to obtain and valuable Ottices in which to make family provision. 

a site for a permavent and a suitable place of worship proved ENV ELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. d., 5s. 6d., 

fruitless. At last a success, but a ovstly success, rewarded the . 


Total Policies Issued „ . . . « 17,200 
and, te, A. per Won A. :.; : : Annual Income » «£168,000 0 0 
unwavering faith of the few members. On the lith day of a e 0 
da sa be entation ase of the new 4 ee am THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 4 — T oon te 1 4 
J - Mille, Baq., in the presence of Sam or- | flap, . . e uted „ ee 
ley, Eeq. , Revs H. Kichara, J. O. Gallaway. M A, of Lindon, } Anras Reserve or Assurance Fung 9 0 


700, 000 
and others. The site, chapel, legal expenses, &, will amount CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCU LARS, Applications on the business of the Office to be made to 
to 3. 8860 l., 1,800. have already been given or promised. A more | 2s, 6d. and 3s, per 1,000. JESSE HOBSON, Seoretary. 


deserving case can hardly be submitted to the kind considera- 2 

ticn of the Christian 2 effort 8 English STRAW PAPER — Improved quality, 2s, ATIONAL UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 

places of 3 — Wales pe gr 1 = 1 and 2s. 6d. per ream. : N COMPANY. No. 856, Strand, Loodon. 

encouraged were r t t sul- a 2 , 0 > 

ties in the way thoroughly understood by English Christians.| FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. Cuainmax—EDWIN LANKESTER, M. O., r. l. l. 
Any donation, however small, in aid of the above chapel Per ream. ADVANTAGB: TO [NSURGRS, 


. | | BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4x and! } Tagan iowsceraie peso ure 
— ** b 81 8. Facili.y for continuance and — of Policies, 
U BLACK ENVELO 8. Prospectuses and every information on application to 
HE BOF AD. J an — — — — LONDON — wubiben. , HENRY SUTTON, F.8.8., Secretary. 


‘The ANNUAL MEETING of this Institution will be held N.B.—DISTRICT AND Local AGENTS WANTED, 
on TUESDAY, the llth day of February, 18-8, at the INSTI- COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 


to ls, per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s, 
2000, Pie bur, ca ee RIE STREET (late 18, Providens | Monograms, two letters, from 6s, ; three letters, from 7s, [ MMEDIATE CASH ADV ANCES.—Money 
Répors wil be seed. wann Wann Business or Address vies from 3s. Lent on Personal Security, Leases, 40. 
m wih ee 2 the 1 2 M. SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; — — — 1 N „ 4. 7 aw 3 2 
an, Esq., at the Vaccine House (as above), or r. : 
bg oF eg ( 1 2 ; Fade Ruled ditto, 4s, 6d. rr weekly, monthly, or quarterly rr. GOP 


al Director, No, 89, G 
D SCHUOL STATIONERY supplied on the Ss Dillediscounted. Charges moderate, and 


. KS : Office, 
GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, CALE- Te te ana ae, wee tees AEE A AA, a0 | Sk cnet ek eee 


paper, 40 pages, 2s. — dozen. Universal 
DUNIAN-ROAD, N. * * nes, bd 2 3 od. * bs Forms of application and prospectus (gratis) on receipt of 
Twent i their services ustra Price tands, onery Cabinets, 
„00 Postage Beales, Writing Case, Portrait Albums, G., post free, | » eee H. FLBAR, Manager. 
A WARD is CLOSED for want of Funds. £2,000 would ’ , 12 40 1641. pe 
complete the purchase and 1 New Hospital — <u : M ORELL THEOBALD, PUBLIO 
and provide treble the number of FRE& BEDS for the CK ACCOUNTANT aud Insurance Broker, „este 
22 QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ee | 2 G f Mario) at lowe rat td com 
. 5 Hon. Secretary. oT requisite 6 most antageous terms Ministers others, where 
GEORGE’ REID, Secretary. Qualities — prices wi 1 28 


oompare , advantageously > one special facilities are obtainable, 
NEW, COLLEGE, Lovdoo.—Candidares — . ee a ae 5 nt hrs ACCOUNTS adjasted, and the rights of Creditor or Share- 
seeking admission in September next as Students for S ape one te „ Fleet-street. A* Z. C., | holders protected. 


the Ministry are reminded that their tions should be a . , 
sent * as n nne and opposite the Railway Stations, Londun-bridge, 8. ps M. T. pamphlet on Life Inswrance sent free on applica- 


All necessary information may be obtained from the Secre- T 


i of artintio ocd Ib 8 ‘ifort la N R COOKE BAINES ? 
u 0 
LAN DAFT HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. | 22 Profe dans of Untvorvity Geige, of the Braminert of the RAILWAY OUMPENSATIUN VALUER, &e, 
Principal—W. R. F. JOHNSON, M.A. Trin Coll. University “4 London, and of other eminent men. Price ls, | — No. 106, Cheapside, E. O. 

Pupils are prepared for Business, the Professions, and the | by post, 1s. Having the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
Uni a Liste sent on application. 7 Public W . 
— vomit Applications for terms to be made to the above + These parteaite are un *. 5 1.” Atlenaum. Metropolitan Railways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 

N.B.—During the last six years, fifty-one Certificates have 


A 


respecting 
been obtained by Pupils who have passed the Cambridge Just published, PROP&RTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
Local Examinations T 


E of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. 2 Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leashold 
„ Or. Raleigh, Securities. 
i KEY WORTH, alate aware oe Syaryson, W, Brook, 8 Maus, 2 Lendele, 1 8 Allon, 4 — 
vsiology at Sydenham ege, a Cartes of Gladstone, Ru-sell, Stuart Mil Beales, ’ 
Mk . 1 ed and. of . Car RON CHURCHES, CHAPEL 
are N. — Dir 22 ——— Qo ype 1 about from 208. to e per sliting 


less v . Portraits taken daily, Flad. 10 Kal 444 Stables, and Emigrants’ Houses, 
For terms &., apply to Dr. J. W. Keyworth, Birmingham. OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 14 Lron—8, Dyer, 99, Buston-road, London, 
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ON 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANO® 
HOT 


37, Queen-equare, Bloomsbury 


L, 


S TEMPERANCE 
Beds from Ia. Gd. per Night. 


Samir 


HOTEL. 


Samer TEMPERANCE. 
Plain Break fas“ or Tea, le. 8d. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
For Home Comfort. 


HOTEL 


HOTEL. 


HIRLEY’'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors 
from all parts of Her s dominions have left most 
favourable Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is con- 
stantly on the coffee-room table. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


The motto of Perera une se Wome thet men should 
o to you, do ye even s0 to 0 


LONDON : 87, QUEEN 8QUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Heaps or Faun tas, Sonoors, Pustic InsrTiTUTiIONs, 


Horm- Kuran, AND THE PUBLIC. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 
76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


Respectfully announce that, previous to Stock-taking, and in 
order to —f— room for their Spring PurcHases, they have 
decided ‘on offering THE B EMAINING PART OF TaBIR AUTUMN 
AND Wirts 3TOoK. aT 4 GreaT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Following are the principal Departments :— 
SILES, FURS WINCBEYS, 
VELV8TS, HOS! SRY, MADB-UP DRESSES, 
SHA GL FRENCH MBRINOBS, 
TAUR ECS, RIBBONS, FaNCY DR#sS8E8, 
MANTLES, TRIMMINGS, FLANNEGLS, &c. 
The Public are invited to take this opportunity of securing 
some decided bargains. 


A Discount allowed during the Sale on Parcels over £2. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., Wholesale and Retail 
Mercers, Drapers, &c. 
76, 77, and 78, 8T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


Y SLY ELSEN tor DRESSES, Mantles, and 
2s. 6d 


Jackets, beautifully soft and silk-like, sacrificed at 

. . the yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d. Patterns sent. — 

se wi | and 00., LAMsETH HOUSE, Westminster- 
ge, 8. 


Rick SILKS, MOIRES, &o., in DRESSES 
at 288. 6d., 316. 6d., 40s., and 44s, The Moiré at 75s. 
iin Reps (Plain and Chéne de * — at 3s. 6$d., yard 
wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d., suitable for morning or 
evening wear. Ladies, send for patterns. —-HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster-bridge, 8. 


OLYLAND'S, 150, Strand, two doors west 

of Somerset House.—RALPH and SON invite the 

attention of gentlemen to their new and fashionable COATS 

for the t season, of best material and workmanship. 

Iyland's renowned Beaufort Voat New colours in Augolas 
and Tweeds for lounge and sporting suite. —150, Strand. 


RESSMAKING.—LADIES’ 
and BVENING DRESSES of every description made 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. 
WEDDING DRESSES to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 


COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 
shortest notice 


Mies LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pre- 
pared to execute orders from al) of London and suburbs, 
punctually, vn the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate, 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 
8, Newmarket-terrace, a opposite Hackney 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c. 
And Table Delicacies of the highest quality, See Lancet and 

Dr. Hassell’s Report. 


May be obtained retail in all parts of the world, and 
wholesale of 1. 


OROSSE and BLACKWELL, Parveyors to the Queen, 
Soho-equare, Loudon. 
„ Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS’ 


MORNING | 


small, ol 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


PER COOPER and CO. to intimate 

that are now SELLING TBA of this year’s growth, 

1867 8. This is the first picking (the May picking of the pre- 

rent year), and it uestionably the finest tea the world 

produces —50, King William-street, London-bridge, and 63, 
Bishupegate-street Within, London, . 0. 


(OOPER COOPER and 00, 50, King Wil- 
— MNam-street, London-bridgs, — — — ralsh a complete 
4 ore 


these are teas, | 

whereas low price teas are gathered, or rather raked. from 
under the trees in autumn, when the leaves are — 
dry, and saple-s. The difference between first crop teas 
inferior descriptions is something marvellous when tasted 
side bv side— one brisk, pungent, and juicy; the other 
stale, flat, and insipid, There is a great difference even in 
first-crop tea, some possessing much more strength and 
a finer flavour than others There are also several varieties, 
the most esteemed being Souchong, Moning, and Kyshow 
Congous. These three — when really fine, are beyond 
compare the best of all teas; and of these three Kyshow 
tands pre-eminent as a prince among teas. Now, it must not 
for one moment be assumed that the teas ordinarily sold 
bearing those titles are these teas, pure and simple in their 
integrity. A small portion of some of them is sometimes 
used in the manufacture ot that incongruous mix 
ture which is so frequently reconmended by the unskilled 
and inexperienced dealer; but we venture to assert 
that ge unmixed tea can with difficulty be obtained 
even by those to whom price is no object. In fact, 
ndiscriminate mixing of tea destroys those fine and subtle 
qualities which distinguish one growth from another, and it 
would not be more un wise to spoil vintages of choice wines by 
blending them together haphazard, and thus bringing the 
combination down to a dead level of mediocrity, that it is to 
ruin all distinctness of character by a heterogeneous confusion 
of qualities in tea; but as Cooper, Cooper, and Co sell no 
other article of any description, they are enabled to keep in 
stock every variety that is at all esteemed by connoisseurs, 
and to sell them in their integrity as imported from China. 


Cooper, Cooper, and Co, claim for their system of business 
another feature, viz., that there can be no mistake in the price 
or quality of any teas bearing their name on the wrapper or 
parcel, as they pledge themselves to sell first-crop tea only at 
their warehouses, 

There are eight classes of superior black tea, each of these 
Cooper, Cooper, and Co. will sell pure and unmixed at one 
uniform price of three shillings a pound, and there is no better 
black tea. There are five classes of superior green tea; each 
of these Cooper, Cooper, and Co will sell pure and unmixed 
at one uniform price of four shillings a pound, and there is no 
better green tea. 


LIST OF CHOICE THAS—BLACK. 


1. The nest Souchong, 8s. a lb. This tea is ex- 
uisitively delicate in flavour, silky on the palate, and one of 

e finest teas ever imported into England. 

2. The finest 1 88. a 1d This is ripe, lemon- 

melon flavoured tea, abounding in strength and quality. | 
8 The finest Kyshow Congou (the prince of teas), 86. a lb. 
This is brisk, rich, true Pekoe Souchong-flavoured tea, perfect 
in strength, perfect in quality. beautifully manipulated, full 
of flower; a tea to sip, to dwell upon, to turn over on the 

late as an alderman does his turtle; suitable for the draw- 
landen, the boudoir, the cottage, the palace, the toiling 
m as well as the upper ten thousand; the former cannot 
drink a more economical tea, the latter, with all their wealth, 
cannot buy better tea 

4. The finest Aesam Congou, 8s.alb, This is very strong 

tea, of Indian growth, draws a deep red liquor, is very pun- 
gent, a little coarse, but drinks full in the mouth. It is quite 
a distinct class of tea, rather peculiar, and not appreciated by 
all ; in fact, to like it requires an acquired taste, 

5. The finest Oolong. 3s. a pound. This is high burnt, very 
ungent tea, and is an especial favourite with the tea-drink- 
ng public in Amarica, amorg whom it is more esteemed than 

in Kngland ; in fact, the Americans drink hardly any other 
tea. It draws a pale liquor, and resembles green tea in many 


respects. 

6. The finest Canton scented Pekoe, 3s.alb. This is a fin 
wiry leaf, strongly scented tea, of peculiar piquancy an 
sharpness of flavour, and is uently used to fetch up the 
flavour of second-class teas. It is more frequently as a 
curiosity, and as an experiment than by the tea-drinking 
public; it is, in fact, a fancy tea. 

7. The finest Foo Chow scented Pekoe, 3s, a Ib. This is a 
twisted leaf, scented with jessamine flower. 
When in it exhales a rich and fragrant perfume, which 
is perhaps less grateful to the palate than to the other 
senses 

8. The finest scented Caper, 8s. a Ib. This is asmall, shot ty 
leaf, very compact and heavy, drinks very brisk and pungent. 
It is rather a plebeian tea, but is occasionally tried by dili- 
gent seekers after excelsence, who at last settle down to the 
* Princely Kyshow.” 


only 
mpo 


1 


to the 


of; and rely on the » a ion of the 
n 8 „ and will 
(of any size) for delivering their teas 
es of the Royal Exchange, or at any M the 
y stations in London, thus putting all (2 an 
equality, those who send for their tea and those who require 


it sent. 
As Cooper, and Co ’s prices are net at their ware- 
houses, this system of ch ur delivery cannot fail to 
prove itself tu the public. It teas in small pa-cels can be deli- 
vered free at any dis'ance there mast be a proportionate profit 
charged for ic, and this is oh on all the tea sold. Oooper, 
“ooper, aud Co. make one uniform charge for d-livery, as the 
expense to them is the same in delivering a mall parcel of tea 


as a large one. 
Cooper, Cooper, and Co. forward their teas to all parts of 
nel orn Ly ean ey Fb y Sen 
e amou2 reepence for delivery * 5 
N = Cone and Oo, do not pay railway 


"tous of slower character, the 


Cheques to be crossed, “ National Provincial Bank of 
England.” 


\EA.—The HOUSEHOLD TEA COM- 
PANY supply FAMILIES at WHOLKSALBE PRICMS 
with the nest Two 8 illing Tea and the Finest Half-Srown 
Tea that can be procured in London. Urders forwarded on 
receipt of P. O. O. or Stamps; if for Twenty Pounds Tea, 
carriage free. 
CLARANOE and Oo., Managers, 153, CANNON-STREET, 
near London- bridge. 


AVA SOUCHONG—The HOUSEHOLD 
TEA COMPANY warrant their JAVA SOUCHONG to 


be the 
Finest Tea ever sold alte 18888 


A Caddy, containing Two Pounds. . 

A Canister, coutaining Bight Pounds. 19s, 3d. 

This Tea is fine enough for the Upper Ten Thousand, and 
cheap en for the Million: It is the very beat Tea for 
Hotels and o- houses. Tea forwarded on receipt of P. O. O. 
or Stamps to ite value, 

CLARANCE and Oo., TEA-MERCHANTS, 

OFFICE, 14, BILLITER-3TREET, City.—THA WARE. 

HOUSE, 158, CANNON-STREET, near London-bridge. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 


INA HAN’S LL WHISKEY. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 

This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained he Dublin 
Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 

Sold in bottler 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in 4 towns in Englend; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Wind -street, London, W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
han’s LL Whisky.“ 


ALMOND FLAVOUR. 
PRESTON’S 


ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMONDS, 


FREE FROM PRUSSIC ACID. 

This delicious Essence is the only kind that may be safely 
used for flavouring Custards, Blancmanges, &c., and all kinds 
of Pastry. 

Sold Retail by Chemists, Grocers, &c., in bottles 6d., 1s., 
and 18. 6d. each. Wholesale, 

PRESTON and SONS, 
88, Leadenhall-street. R. O. „“ Observe the Trade Mark. 


I you wish to be well, and keep well, take 
BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE OH aROOAL, 
Sold in bottles, with directions, 28., 48., and 6s, each, oF ail 
Chemists, and by the Manufacturer, 
I, L. BRAGG, 
2, Wigmore,street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


. RUPTURKS. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel sp round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages: — Ist. Facility of application; 2nd, Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate ; 8rd. It may be worn with 
gg comfort in any position of the body, by night or day ; 
4th It admits of every kind of exercise without the ali htest 
inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly — 
observation. 


% We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
approbation ; and westrenuously advise the use of it to all 
those who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from ang Some 
apparatus or truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gaselte. 

Recommended by the following eminent 8 :— William 

„ F. R. ., Professor g in King's Collee, 
5 Hospital, &. C G. Gu 1 — 


8 Coll 


No other price for black tea. 


LIST OF FINE GREEN TRAS. 

9. The finest Moyune Hyson, 4s.alb. This tea is delicately 
fine. Its flavour resemble- that of the cowalip, and the colour 
of the infusion is marvellou-ly like oo - lip wine. It possesses 
8 flavour of all green teas. It is principally consumed 
in Russia. 

10. The finest Young Hyson, 48. a lb. This is a small 
compact leaf, and the really fine (euch as Cooper Cooper and 
Co. sell) is exveedingly strong, and of a very fine almond 


flavour. 
11. The finest Moyun a Ib. This tea is 
high-burnt flavour, 


e Gunpowder 

much esteemed in England. It is biisk, 
shotty in leaf, and heavy; it is not 80 five or so pure in 
flavour as Hyson, but its great strength renders it a favourite | Albert; Robert Beq., F. R. . 
with many. the London ety; 

12. The finest Ping Suey Gunpowder, 48. a Ib. This is very | F. 
small in the leaf, very handsome and compact, resembles pin A p may be had by post, and the Truss 
heads, but is not eo pungent in liquor as Moyune Gunpowder. | which cannot fai) to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sending 

18. The finest Imperial, 4 4 Ib. This is a large knotty leaf | the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
tea, very strong. but not much in flavour; but when really | Manufacturer, 
fine is sought by the curious. 

No other price for green tea. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Perains. 


are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Psreins’ Namee are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietol 
Worcester ; Mesars. Crossz and : Messrs. ‘ 
— London, &o., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmep 
universally 


0 mel sg oe only. — GEO. J 
"8 is 26. 
ED CO Ls. rs 


Our , 
ospital; W. J. Fisher, Neg., 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, 


Mr, WHITE, 228, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, i6s., 2ls., 268. 6d., and 818. 6d. 


mn. Postage, 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, » 1s. 10d, 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


N 


Grosvenor Hotel) ; Sunderland-w Peckham : and : 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth ; also at Brighton sb lens gales. cies Sie Smee Senin but these are the choicest 


Cooper, 22 and recommend 
Cavtion.—G. J. O. and Oo., employ no Agents elsewhere, try the first four on n 
entitled to use their name. and Assam. By having a small parcel of each of ‘these they 


. will be enabled to judge for theiusel ves and select 
Con LEA “and 00'S Heit n, “South | Patani: to tei — end then by sending he the ens 
. . — 1 tend, by sorew | appro number, — a ways rely upon having 


Wall’s-eud Seconds, 24s ; best egy 
i 


O. oper, Cooper, and Co, sell any q quarter 
Bilkstove, 248. Wharncliffe. of a pound upwards, They have eligi a 
f all 
cross 238. and 20, these — binohs in chests of about . E ll in 
hal -oheste, about forty pounds; and Catt) boxes, holdin 
about twenty pounds There are lined with lead, au 
1 n ed Tat Mee. period, 
Co. prices are net ‘ 
ny oe Pa A . 0 cash only, with 
Cooper, Cooper, and in offering teas at these pric 
must rely for success on a very large amount of public support, 


Hartle}oo|, or 
G. Chambers 


rtley, 

Tandeld (for. stat 

on. et cas vered, 
thoroughly ecreened, Render, Highga 8 N.; 
Aa a may oe 3 Kingslan road. Great 
hern Stions, King’s-cross and Holioway ; and 
(and 6 Wharves, Regent’s- park Neda No Agents — 


d in usi vo. 
Price — „ Te. 6d. 108., and 168. ah. Postage dd. 


John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londen, 


JINCON RC 
E. 8, 18 iL Wawra tra ak K 
— 5 _ Now ready, price One Shilling, post free, 
VS ASS S is! | | THE H ORURCHMANS NM. 2. 
| aa oe 1. for a Catholic Visible Church. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 8 b e 
neee 4. Dr. John Campbeil. : 
‘eee. PENS. 5. Church and State, 
Dealers. throughout the World + Oe Ui Dada a bate See fee 
oria., „ 
—— — Da) 
The SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE| f the soyaian Were eK 
: At u Redsiction of Ons Third, ren oa . Raitorial Note. 


AA 
28, CHEAPSIDE, F. C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 198. 4d. per dos. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISH®S AND COVERS (making eight 

vom _ dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COF?EE SERVICES (complete), 

from 30a, to 44 10s. . 

ELECTRO CAKE BASKBTS, from 178. 6d, 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 
1175 RO FISH EATERS, from 3866 per doz., in case. 

) DESSERT KNIVES, from 87s, 64. per doz., in 
Ee ie SP ae Case. 
ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 


6d. 
ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, &. 
equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed. 


_FIELD’S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 
CHARLES PIZZALA, 


CARVER, GILOER, AND LOOKING-GLASS 


MANUFACTURER; © 
19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, . C. 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 
GILT CONSOLE TABLES AND CABINETS. 
GILT WINDSOR CORNICES AND GIRANDOLES. 


PICTURE AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 
STYLE, &c,, &. 


— 


REGILDING IN THE B EST MARWER AT LOWEST 
0 
ESTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. 


THOMAS TORNER, Upholsterer, 86, John Dalton-street, 
Manchester, having studied the proper mode of 
furnishing in good style with correct taste, and most suocess- 
fully carried it out, — — invites the confidence of gen - 
tlemen taking new ces, Every requisite is supplied, 
and the greatest care used to ensure harmony and elegance 
at very moderate cost. The new works at Egerton-street, 
Chester-road, have been erected to facilitate the production o 
first-class cabinet and upholstery work. Estimates for Fur- 
nishing in any part of the kingdom. 


EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, & SOFAS. 
W. BEST QUALITY, 
pwards of 800 different shapes constantly on view for 
selection and immediate delivery. Easy Chairs made to any 
shape on approval. At FILMER and SON’S, Uphol- 
sterers, 81 and 82, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Factory, 
84 and 85, Charles-street. An illustrated catalogue post free. 


ROWN and GREEN'S KITCHEN 

RANGES obtained the Prize Medal at Paris; also Firat 

Class Medale at London and Dublia They save fuel, roast in 
front, ventilate the kitchen, and cure smoky chimneys. 


London: 72, Bishopsgate Within. Manufactory, Luton. 
am G MACHINES. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co. 


[HE CELEBRATED “ No. 2,” £10. 


])OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


AM LOCK-STITCH. Work alike on both 
F. THOMAS & Co, 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 
@ and Regent-circus, Oxford-street. 


sides. Catalogues sent free. 
| USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRE38 USES NO OTHER. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 

The celebrated United Service” Tablet is famed for its 
delightful fragrance aud beneficial effect on the skin. 
MANOFACTURED BY 
J. O. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Bold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
„ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority for im 
richness, softness, and noe to the Hair, as well as 


a most economica! article. Price 1s., ls. 6d., and 6s, 
Batch elor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the yg 
et 


Black or Brown, 4s, 6d., 7s., and 14s Ree 
irdressers. Wholesale, R. HOVENDKN and SONS, 
5, Great Mariborough-street, W.; and 98 and 95, City- 


N 
o. 
road, B. O. N. B.— Wholesale warehouse for all Hairdressers 


—ů — — 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — The 


extraordinary cures effected by this old standing 
remedy are so numero us that their publication is almost an 


A selection, however, accompanies each box. The best 
proof of their efficacy is to be found in the fact that those 
who have once tried them are careful never to be without 
them, feeling convinced that where they are to be had 

DOUTORY BILLS ARE UNNECESSARY, 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines 


at ls, * 
a ee and 4s. 6d. Wholesale Depot, 22, Bread 


Elliot Stock, 63, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, cloth, price ls, Gd. post free, 
| RETROSPECT and FORECAST in 


Relation to the Miss'o 1 Two Sermons 


hed in Fal Ketter Sunday 
15. 1867, by Yona 50 » OF 


“There is great truth and force in all the suggestions. 
They well deserve the consideration of all men ; 


and they are set forth with such a manliness, tenderm ess, 
force, and modesty, as fail them 
ae hina See Oe 


Biliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Now ready, price Sd. ; post free for 9d. 
THE BAPTIST HANDBOOK for 1868. 


Corrected, Enlarged, and Improved, „ 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE FOR SUNDAY-8CHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


THE HIVE: a Storehouse of Material for 


Working Sunday-school Teachers. Published Monthly, 
price One Penny, 12 post free for 1s. 


THE HIVE. No. 2 % now ready, it con- 
tains:— The Work: Teachers’ Meetings; Classification of 
Scholars ; Reflective Organisation. Book: History 


of the English Bible; Notes cn Old Bible Words; Jottings 
: Testament Lessons; New 


on lexts. The Olase: Old ; New Tes 
tament Lessons. The Desk: Outiines ot Addresses, The 
: Lampe, Pitchers; peta, &o, ; Quota- 


Li : ps, 
tions The Inquirer: Training Classes, 


THE HIVE.—No. 1 +8 till on sale, 33,000 
copies have already been disposed of. 


“THE HIVE is a marvel of e 


8. 


There are Twenty-four 1 handsomely printed on toned 
paper. We wish for the new venture large measure of 
success,”’— Freeman, 


“THE HIVE bide fair to be a valuable 


storehouse of material for many teachers who have no 


time to read bulky volumes upon the subjects treated of 
in it. The first number looks well and fairly fulfils the 
promise of the prospectus *’— English Ind : ' 


THE HIVE.—lIn writing to the Freeman 


on preparation by teachers fur class, Mr. John Chappell, 
of Balne, a Sunday-school superintendent, The 
importance of having our Sunday-school well 
qualified for their work, all will admit; the new penny 
mouthly, THE HIVE, is a vimely helper in this work. 

allow: me to reoom mend every shoul to ＋ a copy 
of THE HIVE regular to each teacher ; this will ost 
but ls. per annum per teacher. The whole in little 
enough, surely, to expend on those who educate, reli- 


ledve, the same p is ; doubtless improved and 
more interesting lessons result. I wish every school 
would do the like. I have no interest in the 


ublication, but I have great interest in desirin 
vence of well-informed, i Christian 
all our schools, and this is my plea,” 


4A SPECIMEN COPY of THE HIVE 


will be sent post free to any address for two stamps. 


THOSE willing to help in circulating THE 


HIVE are invited to send for specimen copies and pro- 
spectuses for distribution among fellow - teachers. 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, I O. 


DI. De J oa Ce’ s 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Invariably pare, table, and easily taken, 
Prescribed as the satest, — — and most effectual remedy 
FOR OONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, 
AND DESILITY OF ADULTS AND CBILUREN, 
Universally recognised by th~ highest Medical Authorities to he 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR 10 EVERY OTHER KIND, 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F. R S., Medical Officer to the Poor- 
Law Board, in bis work On Consumption.“ writes: —““ We 
think it a great advatitage that there is ove kind of Cod Liver 
Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light- 
Brown Oil supplied by Dr. De Jongh.“ 


Dr. LANKESTER, F R. ., Coroner for Central Middlesex, 


ers fo 


| observes :—*' I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold under Ur. de 


Jongh’s guarantee to be 2 to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and mediciual effivavy.” 


Dr. pg Jonen's Licut-Browm Oop Liver OL. is sold only 
in capsuled IMPERIAL t pinta, 28. d.; pints, 46. 9d. ; 
quarts, 9s. ; labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT 
WHICH NONB CAN PuSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable 
Chemists an. Druggista. 

SOLE CONSIGNERS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W. O. 


YOUGH and VOICE — EPPS’S 
GLYCERINE JUJUBBS. The salivary glands are ex- 

cited by the act of suching this agreeable confection, and the 
set-free glycerine then becomes actively healing. In tins, 
2s. 6d and 3s, 6d., sample boxes by po-t 6d. and 8., by James 
Epps and Co., homosopathic chemists, 112, Great Russell- 
street ; 170, Piccadilly ; and 486, Threadneedie-street, 


RHEUMATIC AND CHRONIC 


COMPLAINTS. 

BARCLAY’S (Bateman’s) tg age DROPS are held in 
high estimation, curing pains in the limbs, boues, an: joints, 
inuucing gentle perspiration, and preventing tever. Numerous 
testimonials of ite value can be obtained of Barclay and Fons, 
95, 1 street, May be had of all respectable Drug - 
E 9 ers in Patent Medicines, in bottles, at 134d. and 


Ask for BARCLAY’S pi mart DROPS, and observe 
thot their names and (96, Farringdon-street 
affixed to each bottle. 


| rice. 


| NOW RE 


ty SUH) Ve 


7167580 


A NEW HISTORY OF DISSENT. 
Strangly bound, dv 650 pp. price 16s, 

A HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES 
e ENGLAND, « 
From A. p. 1688 te 1851, By Haaseat A Sxxats, 

Author of “ The Irish Qhurch: a Historical and Statistical) 


view,“ 40. 
% Subscribers’ Copies are for delivery, and the remit- 
i tance of Bubseription Un) is now solicited, 
_AUTHOR’S AND SOLE ENGLISH EDITION. 


Handeomely bound, crown 8vo, 66, 


apy. 


DIVINE ASPECTS OF HUMAN SOCIETY 
ty 
By Rev. F. D. Huntivoron, D. D., Author of ‘Christian 
| Believing and Living.” : 
Crown 8vo, price du., 
THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF ST, PAUL 
“AND sf JOHN 
By Rev. Sanol Cox, of Nottingham 
4% It is refreshing to come upon & book like this,”— 


little 
Spectator. ; 4 
Nu., paper boarda, 


THE NONCONFORMIST SKETCH BOOK: 
With an Explanitory Preface by ID wann Miatt, 
Rar n ges, Jone. Io epubliahed by the 


P rice Twopence, 
TWO LECTURES ON THE CHURCH 
PROPERTY QUESTION,» 


De livered at Bristol in 1860 by Bowarnp MIALL. 


ee 


+s 
* 


(LIBERATION SOCIETY.) 


A New Edition, carefully revised and amended by the Author 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d,, 


CONVERSATIONS ON CHURCH 
- ESTABLISHMENTS: | 
A MANUAL OF NONCONFORMIST PRINOIPLES. 
By Rev. J. GUTHRIE, 


(LIBERATION SOCIETY.) 
Crown 8yo, price 3s. 6d., 


STANDARD ESSAYS ON STATE 
“"CHUBCHES;: °° °°" “" 


* 
* 


Twelve Essays selected from the Writings of Wardlaw, Hinton, 
Pye-8m Binney, Miall, Dr. John Brown, mond, 
een Young, — Angell — 
(LIBERATION SOCIBTY.) 

Second and Cheap Edition, price Sixpence, 


THE IRISH CHURCH: 
AN HISTORIOAL AND 8STATISTIOAL REVIEW. 
By Hersert B. Sxnars. 


a 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.0. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUR UF 
| ECTURES by the REV. HUGH STOWELL 
4 ) BROWN. 


VOLS. I to IV., in paper covers, 22K 
VOLS. I and II. io ae vol., cloth, 28. 

VOLS. IIT. and iv., in one vel, cloth, 2%. 

VOLS. I, to IV., containing Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol. 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. , 


Pia contain some very startling statements and some 
= 1 appeals to the reason and conscience,’ - Christian 
— — 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 36. 64., 


UR ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Edition. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row . 0. 
Second Edition, limp cloth, pries lu, 


ArSTEMATICO MEMORY; or, How to 


Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. 
By T. MaOLaRew. | 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 

ae Prioe ad., 

HE BOOK of EASY ANTHEMS, &.; 

for Ciasses, Schools, and am 

Cowrents,—Jerusalem, my Gl omo - How Beautiful 

upon the e Barth is 

the Lord’s—Lord af all Power and Mivht—A Light in the 
Window. All easily arranged for Four Votes. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, L O. 


ENNY PART MUSIC.—Price » One Penny 
arranged orte Acoom- 
n Home, IA y Men of Harlech—The 


lve Bells of Scotland—The Last Rose of Summer—The 


Minstrel Boy—Come where my Love lies Dreaming—The Ash 
r Spark—How Beautiful upon the Mountains, 


Lista post free on application, The Trade and Ohoral 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. 
F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warehouse, 20, Paternoster-row. 


DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
2a. ‘BOOKS — MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
goster-row We N 
P ROBLS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
ao halen Station in England. 

Book Societies, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms. 
ANY BOOK cont Oarriage Free on receipt of the published 


Elliot Steck 62, Paternoster-row, London, I. O. 


ae | 
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‘THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


— — 


a 


Just published, in bro, price One Shilling, 
MC and TYNDALL on MIRACLES, 
an Bessy. By Witistam Fow er, LL. B. 

London: Longmans, Green, and OOo, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s., cloth, Vol. I. of 


[ME BOOK of MOSES; or, the PENTA- 
TEUCH in its AUTHORSHIP, CREDIBILITY, and 
OCIVILISATIUN. By the Rer. W. Sutra, Ph.D. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THB LATE BARON BUNSEN, in 8 Vols. 
Just published, Vols. I. and II., in 8vo, price 80s., 


S a 
an’s 
the late Baron Bons. D. Ph., D.C. L 5 DD Translated 
1 bo — with a Preface 


ARTERLY REVIEW. No. 247, is 
Published THIS DAY. 


a 


® goo Queen te the 
4. 
8. 


rn 
perks Semele. 
tish Museum. 


urch Progress, 
9. What shall we do for Ireland! 


%% Nos, 241-42 of the QUARTERLY REVIEW, ee | 
8 GENERAL INDEX to the last Twenty Vols., is NO 


John Muri ay, Albemarle-street. 


9 


Now Ready, with Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


HE MASSACRE of ST. BARTHO- 

LOMEW : Preceded by a History of the Religious Wars 

in the Reign of Charles 1X. Based on a Personal Examina- 

een E in the Archives of France. By HIuAI 
mits, M. 


** Of the etate of France from the commencement of the cen- 
tury to the terrible 9 of Ste. Bartholomew, Mr. White gives 
a masterly account, From numerous contemporary memoirs 
and state documents he has selected the details of a picture at 
once broad ia its J effect and minute in ite accessories — 
a picture full of life. o our, character, and force. The labou 
. of 1 materials from such scattered places, 

some very aud not easily searched out, is only equalled 
the power of 9 in a striking manner; and 


the capacity to d Mr, White has given abundant | 
DICTIONARIES, 
Cloth, red edges, 6s. 6d. 


proof, News. 
John Murray, Albemarlé-street. 
Da. 
I. 

cal part of the work is well done, indicating 
a famiiarity with the languages from which our vocabulary 
is derived, and at the same time a sound discretion in tracin 
the ori in of wor a. The pronunciation is clearly an 
correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily 
brief, are clear and precise,” — Athenawm. 


OGILVIE’S ENGLISH 
DR. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
„The etymol 


II 


DR. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DIC- 
TIONARY. With about 300 Wood Engravings. Cloth, red 
edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 13s. 

* T) is is the best etymological dictionary we have 7 seen 
at all within moderate compass. We have examined a 1 
many etymolugies, taken at hazard, and believe them to 
be such as the best philologiste, both of Germany and England, 
have deliberately avoepted.””"—Spectator. 


Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


AVID, the KING of ISRAEL. A Por- 


trait drawn from Bible History and the Book of Psalms, 
From the German of F. W. Krummacuzr, D. D., author of 
“ The Suffering Saviour, “, 40. 
„ Tbe work ie at a in imaginative, and experimental, 
and it exhibits more of the in ual and robust than his 
earlier work.“ - Freeman 


Edinburgh ; T. and T. Clark; London, Hamilton and Co. 


f 


This day, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 5s , cloth, 


‘ [HE QUAKERS,” from their Origin till 


the Present Time. An International History. By 
eer amram D. D., Author of The Church of Scot- 


Edinburgh: Johnj Menzies and Co; London: Hamilton, 
Adams, ani Co. 


gos m BEES ac 22 NGRESS, 
EWMAN B. 
ALL, ay is published, price 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY: den 
delivered in the House of Representatives, 
vitation of the Hon. Mr. Speaker 
Nov, N, 1807. 
Snow is," N 24 


ADDRESSES by Mrs. JAMES MARTIN. 


Price Twopunce, 
LONG CLOAKS. An Allegory. 
Price One Penny, or 78. per 100, 
LITTLE TRIMMINGS. (Third Edition.) 
Price One Penny, or 7s, per 100, 
KEEPERS at HOME 3 1 ord to My Working 


London: W. Macintosh, 24, Paternoster-row. Belfast: O. 
Aitchison. 


a Sermon 


ashington, 
Colfax, on 888 


Oo., Berners-street; J 
Booksellers. 1. 


Feop. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
POEMs. By BramMantip CAMENES. 


The work of a true 


@Londen: Alfred W. 


ist, 
oat B.C. Bennett, 5, Bishopagate-street With- 


— 


THE BOO COMMON PRA 
Bee an — * in the BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. 93. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 97, Paternoster- 
row. 


THE ECLECTIC and CONGREGA- 
TIONAL REVIEW, for Fesrvaky, price 18., contains :— 


. Chi 1 German Workshop. 
. The Rise of Christianity in the Fifth Century. 
Aspects of the Literature for the Poor. 
Abraham Cowley. 
. Topic. — A Weak Point in OCongrega- 
sm. 
London: Jackson, Walford, fand Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 


YOUNG FOLKS should compete for 
E RIZES offered by Old Merry for the Best Answers to his 
Puzzle Department in MERRY and WISE.” 


MERRY and WISE. The February 
Number now ready, containing a Variety of attractive 
Articles, price sd. The January Number, containing a 
Coloured re, still on sale. The two Numbers post 
free for seven stamps. 


Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 
THE PULPIT ANALYST. 


REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B. A., 
on “MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIPTURE,” Nos. | 
. 2.—See the PULPIT ANALYST for January and 


THE REV. DR. VAUGHAN’S 
SERMON on “THE DIVINE SLOWNESS.”—See the 
PULPIT ANALYST for January. 


E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D.—The First 
of a SER'BS of PAPERS on “THE MYSTERY of 
SUFFERING” will appear in the PULPIT ANALYST 


M. LE PASTEUR BERSTIER.— THE 
RUINS of JERUSALEM”: a Sermon ed at 
Amsterdam before the Evangelical Alliance, in August 
last.—See the PULPIT ANALYST for February. 


PROFESSOR J. H. GODWIN’S 
SERIES of PaPERS on 8T MARK’S GOSPHL. A 
New Translation. with Exegetical Notes and Practical 
Lessons Parts I. and ll.—see the PULPIT ANALYST, 
January and February. 


NUMEROUS OUTLINES 
and Brief, will be found in the PULPI? 


Elaborate 
ANALYsT. 


THE PULPIT ANALYST, Vol. III., 
ber New 


commence! with the January Number, 
Edicorial Management. 


A SPECIMEN NUMBER: of THE 
PULPIT AN LTer will be sent to any address in the 
United Kingdom for seven stamps; or January and 
February. post free for twelve stamps. 


THE PULPIT ANALYST. Vols. I. and 
II. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Parker. Oloth lettered, 
price 7s. 6d each. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 


THE CONDITION of RELIGION in 
the WORLD. See CHRISTIAN YEAR BOOK for 1868. 
Now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row. | 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR-BOOK for 
1868 ‘‘is of great value as a book of reference, and seems 
indispensable to all who have todo with the Christian 
enterprises of the world. Well got up and remarkably 
cheap, we trust it will meet with universal acceptance — 
Morning Star. 


SUPPLEMENTAL HYMNS. Edited 


By Rev. Henry Acton. Now ready, price 3d. r, 4d. 
limp cloth, 6d. cloth, red edges. *. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 


CONFIRMATION. A Candid Examina. 
tion of the Rite of Confirmation as practised in the Eng- 
way — Church. By a NONCONFORMING MINISTER. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 


NEW WORK BY DR VAUGHAN. 
Now ready, in a handsome square volume, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE D Y PRAYER-BOOK for the 
USE of FAMILIES. By Ropert Varouan, D. D. 


“Dr. Vau has embodied household feelings and social 
sympathies in nervous, dignified, and simple language, and 
with a skilful compression which limits each prayer to three or 
four minutes Among the multitudinous manuals for family 
use that the piety of wise men has of late years provided, this 
ie one of the best. Appropriate Scriptures to be read are in- 
— in connection with each prayer.“ Anglia Indepen- 


London: Jackeon, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 
row 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. WILLIAM TAYLO 
CALIFORNIA, 29 


In crown 8vo, with Sixteen Illustrations, price 68. 64. cloth, 


CHRISTIAN ADVENTURES in 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Rev. Wittiam Taytor, of the 
2 Conference, Author of The Model Preacher,” 


% A very interesting book.” Morning Sar. 
Also by the same Author, crown 8vo, 4s, cloth, 
CALIFORNIA LIFE ILLUSIRATED. N 
with Sixteen Illustrations. en 


Lenden: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- 


John Fryth, Martyr—A Sermon for 


Fas. 8, 1868. 
= xx ——— 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
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